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T WAS a glorious week last 
week in Columbus. Glorious 
weather, a wonderful exhibit, 
a magnificent crowd. You see, 
it was state fair week, an 
annual event as celebrated in 
Buckeye life as a natural election. For years 
this state fair has been growing steadily in 
importance and popularity. Twenty-five years 
ago and more, far-seeing men, farmers on 
strong boards of agriculture, with 
vision, dreamed dreams, and being practical 
en, laid plans for just such an exhibition 
as Ohio now knows and has known for the 
past decade or so. 

The fair this year, while not different nor 
possessed of any special new features, was 
staged along the old tried lines that have 
proved of usefuiness in the past. The fair, 
if anything, was bigger and better. There 
was more live stock, more machinery, more 
individual displays. Special mention should 
also be made of the concessions. They were 
of an improving grade: not all they ought to 
be, but truly showing improvement. The 
food served was particularly better. We re- 
call the days of doctored meat, tainted milk, 
chemical drinks. Also of uncleaned barns, 
with manure and litter in which later flies 
bred to infect nearby homes. No more are 
there offenses to be seen. The grounds are 
now well kept, refreshing as the lawn of a 
country home. The general tone of unkempt- 
ness is a thing of the past. What a change 
in food also! ‘Today cool, refreshing butter- 
milk, real cider, fresh water and good food, 
wholesome and clean, and many eating places 
entirely inclosed with screens! True, the 
portions were small, and in time prices will 
be adjusted accordingly. American Agricul- 
turist rejoices that its fight for better food, 
cleaner grounds and amusements of a whole- 
some, moral nature has won the approvai of 
fair managers and of fair visitors. 
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be left in the care cf trained attendants 
would relieve many tired mothers who do 
visit the fair. On the grounds on Monday, 
the number of very small children and babies- 
in-arms was large; there were hundreds of 
them. 
play or be tucked away would be worth its 
cost. This suggestion may now seem radical, 
but it is in line with similar movements 
in many places. Many of our readers 
vill yet see this idea adopted before many 
years, on the Ohio fair grounds. When 
American Agriculturist proposed a comfort 
station building for women and later 

~ one for men, the idea was frowned upon. 
Today these two buildings, with their broad 
piazzas and comfortable chairs, are two of 
the most popular spots on the state fair 
grounds. 

There should be also an auditorium capable 
of seating 8000 to 10,000 people, and so con- 
structed that it be available for winter meet- 
ings, the building properly heated and lighted. 
The proper name for such building would be 
The Grange, a name meaning the country, 
and in honor of the state grange, the largest 
farm organization in the state. Other names 
might be chosen, but the grange wou!d be 
by all odds the most appropriate. 


Horticulture and Agriculture 


Although dry weather has prevailed much 
in Ohio this summer, the displays of all or- 
chard and field products were of a high order 
and quite on par with exhibits of former 
years. Fruit was good, yet fruit is two weeks 
late, but there was a fine exhibit of fruit on 
plates, of apples, pears, peaches and grapes, 
as one could wish to set eyes on. The fruit 
shown really steadily grows in importance, 
for one reason because the state is growing 
better fruit. Ten years ago spraying was 
cone in but three or four commercial or- 





While amusement features were pos- 
sibly a bit excessive, they were generally 
good and full of entertainment; a few 
less would not be missed. We would 
rather see that extra expense devoted to 
a few more and better benches and 
chairs where people could rest. A sort 
of nursery where small children could 
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A place where such children could 


merits deserving pratse--Editorial correspondence 


chards; today, thanks to the great work of 
Green, Ballou and Riggs and the experiment 
station, spraying is a fixed practice and Ohio 
fruit is finding a place in every apple market 
of every large consuming center. The most 
recent work of the station is the demonstra- 
tion of fertilizing of fruit trees. The results 
show that the addition ef nitrogen and phos- 
phorus to the amount of five pounds each to 
a tree more than trebles the yield of an 
apple orchard. The secret of the fertilizer 
is in enabling the trees to set their fruit in 
June. An insullicient supply of available fer- 
tility results in the June drop and conse, 
cuently a loss of 50 to 75 barrels per acre. 
The station exhibit along this line was one 
of the most interesting of many interesting 
exhibits on the grounds; watch for the station 
bulletin on this subject. If interested in fruit, 
write for it now. 

While wheat was a short crop in Ohio this 
year grass was a big one, and corn also up 
to par. These facts were reflected in the ex- 
hibits of agricultural products. 
state contests, in which the boys took part, 
and showed samples of corn that stood right 
up with the collections of old-time corn breed- 
ers. Other field crops, such as vegetables, 
beets, melons, pumpkins, ete, enjoyed a size 
this year possibly never equaled on _ these 
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grounds. Flowers and the minor garden 
crops deserve mention, even though space 
prevents a more specific description. Com- 


pared with New York, the general variety of 
farm and field crops at the Ohio fair is much 
ahead, certainly in quantity, and in some re- 
spects, in quality. As to fruits, New York 
leads; in grapes, apples, plums quite easily 
when it comes to quantity, and where quantity 
is so much greater, it is natural to suppose in 
quality also; but Ohio fruits are so good 
that many claim the Buckeye state now pro- 
duces many kinds of fruit ensurpassed by any 
state. That is a contest, however, that cannot 
be settled at this time or in these columns. 
The number of birds on exhibition at the 
poultry’ show was way under last year, 1400, 
when it ought to have been three times that 
many. One reason of the falling off this 
year over last year was the less attractive 
offering to the professional exhibitors. There 
[To Page 8.] 




















‘Exhibits of Almost Every Conceivable Nature Welcomed Ohio State Fair Visitors This Year 
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Dairymen Organizing 

Never before has the spirit of organization 
been so seriously considered as this summer 
in New York. Dairymen’s meetings, small or 
large, everywhere are the order of the day 
and farmers are lining up to make one brave 
stand for better prices for milk. Dairymen 
have concluded they have as much right to 
say a word as to what price they will sell 
their milk as producers of any other com- 
modity may say what the prices of their 
commodities shall be sold for on the market. 

For years farmers sat calmly and simply 
took such offerings as mjk dealers have 
decided to pay, without having anything to 
say for their product. That is certainly poor 
business, and is wrong in principle. Indi- 
vidual farmers are not prepared to handle 
the situation alone. Working together 
through organization is the only sensible 
method of procedure. What the individual 
alone cannot do, united dairymen can ac- 
complish. Milk should be sold through 
organizations, and any price fixed 
mutually agreed upon by 
producer and dealer. The farmers 
accept this principle the more quickly they 
will get out of the slough of poor prices. 

Dairymen are fortunate in having a virile, 
strong, vigorous organization to represent 
them. The dairymen’s league should include 
in its membership every dairy producer. If 
milk producers will rally to the support and 
will make this league their selling organiza- 
tion, the time may indeed come when milk 
may be sold direct from the farm, through 
the league, to the consumer. Now that the 
farm atmosphere is charged with a demand 
for higher prices, it is opportune for every 
dairyman to rally to the dairymen’s league. 
If they will do so, it is certain that prices at 
the farm end will be commensurate with the 
value of the milk product. 


farmers’ 
should be a price 
sooner 


Milk dealers claim one reason why they 
pay so little for milk is because consumers 
break so many milk bottles. 
But why hold producers to 
blame for that breakage? 
If consumers are careless and destroy prop- 
erty belonging to milk dealers, not producers 
but these consumers should pay the damage. 
Such contention on part of the dealers is 
silly. Nevertheless, the broken bottle item 


Broken Bottles 


is a large one and it is right that the damage 
be met, but not by producers. There is no 
more reason why producers should be charged 
for this loss than that the grocer who sells 
potatoes should deduct a claim against po- 
tato growers for damage if his horse runs 
away and breaks up his delivery wagon. If 
bottles are broken, it is up to milk dealers 
to provide a way of making careless con- 
sumers pay the loss, not innocent milk pro- 
ducers. The dairymen’s league can make 
a firm stand on this point, and every dairy- 
man should back up the league. Some strong 
grange resolutions to the Wicks committee 
would also help. 





Railroad Men’s Eight-Hour Day 


It was only about a dozen years ago that 
the country was threatened with a railroad 
strike. The very people now demanding 
more pay and shorter hours had been receiv- 
ing 10 hours’ pay for 10 hours’ work. At 
that time they contended that they were en- 
titled to 10 hours’ pay whenever a crew 
started out, regardless of whether the men 
worked an hour, or five hours, or 10 hours. 
Another plank in their demand was 10 hours’ 
pay for a 100-mile run, and they wanted this 
whether in running the 100 miles a total of 
10 hours was required or not. In case they 
ran over 100 miles, then there was to be 
extra pay. After many conferences the rail- 
roads acceded to these demands. 

The problem now is, shall that limit be re- 
duced to eight instead of 10 hours? It is 
obvious that the whole thing in a nutshell is 
to get more pay for less work. The railroad 
men are not working as do other laboring 
men—a full stated labor period for what that 
labor is worth, but rather 10 hours’ pay for 
eight hours’ work, and if the time required 
does not amount to 10 hours of labor, then io 
get 10 hours’ pay just the same. What would 
a farmer think of paying his hired hand a 
full day’s pay in case he set him to work on 
a job that might be completed in two or 
three hours, or if a shower came up and 
temporarily stopped further work that day 
the man quit, refusing to do other work but 
demanding a full day’s wage? Unreasonable, 
of course; and unjust. Higher wages for less 
hours mean ultimately substantially higher 
freight rates, and of these the farmer will 
have to pay his share. It means less profit, 
as low as it now is on every farm crop or 
unit of live stock raised. Though the country 
may be committed to fewer hours in a day’s 
work the country is not committed to any 
political demagoguery that does not give a 
full day’s service regardless of the number 
of hours in it for a full day’s pay. 


How utterly absurd to sell apples by the 
quart! Yet this is what is being done in 
New York city, the 
price at some retail 
stores being 15 cents a 
quart last week. This gets the business of 
distribution of apples down to a pretty fine 
point. Sometimes it is five, more often seven 
and occasionally 10 apples that make up this 
quart. But it is not a water-tight quart 
measure which is used. The shopkeeper 
takes a bag, which is said to hold a quart, and 
drops in the apples until he thinks it is full. 
Commercial growers must think in terms of 
the car, the barrel and sometimes the bushel, 


Apples by the Quart 


‘but in the mind of the producer there is no 


time to consider apples by the quart. The 
producer gets paid in bulk, with cars, barrels 
and occasionally bushels as a_ unit. The 
statistical mind of the retail storekeeper, 
however, sees more money in thinking on the 
quart basis. What a shame that producers, 
too, cannot be paid on the quart basis! It 
might make fruit growing a more profitable 
business. 

Machine Saves Time—The average time re- 
quired to milk a cow by hand, weigh and take 
eare of the milk, etc, is seven minutes. The 
average time required to milk a cow with 
machine, weigh and take care of the milk, 
etc, is four minutes. 


WALKS AND TALKS 
With the Editor 
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Feeding Dairy Cows 


I have been much interested in some ex- 
perimental work being conducted by the Ohio 
station in feeding dairy cows. We have been 
concluding right along that all that was nec- 
essary was to supply dairy cows with a proper 
complement of protein, carbohydrates and 
fat, to give these in the proper proportions, 
thus providing a balanced ration, and the 
cow would shell out the milk and do her full 
duty at the pail. So far, so good. But Dr 
E. B. Forbes who has been making some ex- 
haustive studies now concludes that these 
organic nutrients are not sufficient. From his 
results he advises dairymen to give the high- 
producing cows feed rich in minerals, es- 
pecially rich in calcium, magnesium and phos- 
phorus. A gradual shrinkage in milk yield 
or failure to breed may be due to mineral 
depletion, he thinks. 

In his experiments different rations vary- 
ing in mineral content were fed to heavy 
milking Holsteins. He found that more 
calcium, magnesium and phosphorus were 
given off in the milk and excreta than were 
present in the feed, although the cows did 
maintain their live weight during the experi- 
ment and stored sulphur and nitrogen. This 
experimenter is of the opinion that cows re- 
ceiving an insuflicient supply of these mineral 
elements must draw upon their bones to 
supply the deficiency. He thinks that the 
capacity of a cow to produce milk is much 
greater than her ability to digest minerals. 

It is evident to every thinking man, that 
unless minerals are furnished in the feed in 
sufficient quantity to supply all the needs, 
then if things are to go along and a large 
quantity of milk is to be produced, the cow 
has got to get those minerals somewhere, 
and if they are not present in the feed, she 
will take them from her bones, just the same 
as she will go to her own flesh and stored- 
up fat and get protein and fat from her own 
tissues and make these into similar nutrients 
in milk, in case protein, carbohydrates and 
fats are not sufficiently supplied in the feed. 
We know that a milk cow gets poor if she 
yields a lot of milk and is not fed enough 
forage and grain. Dr Forbes’s experiments 
simply carry this a little further and show 
that a cow gets poor in her bones as wel! 
as in her flesh and fat tissues. 


Mineral Elements Very Important 


After all, the mineral salts do control life 
processes. It was not long ago demonstrated 
how important the functions of mineral sub- 
stances are in animal life. Very often in the 
laboratory the heart is removed from a frog 
and placed in a solution of common salt. 
So placed, the beats soon diminish and finally 
end, but if just a tiny bit of lime, which is 
calcium, is added to the salt solution, the 
heart starts to beat again and will so con- 
tinue for many hours. We have also often 
been told that Tennessee and Kentucky have 
been the home of excellent horses and mules. 
This has been explained, due to the fact that 
the limestone soils in those regions furnish 
an abundance of mineral material and thus 
give not only great nutrients, but the finest 
quality in the horses and mules produced in 
that region. 

A dairy farmer said to me not long ago that 
he found if he put thoroughly air-slaked 
lime in the slop given to pigs or in the manger 
of his cows, he got better results from both. 
Certainly, if mineral elements are not abun- 
dantly provided the normal production of an 
animal will be impaired as well as its general 
health. We have evidence of the value of 
lime and phosphorus on the growth of pigs. 
The classic experiments of Henry at the Wis- 
consin station show that when ground bone 
or finely ground phosphatic rock was added to 


{To Page 10.] 
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A Word to the Poultry-Wise 


Poultry editor suggests control of seasonal troubles in farm flock~W. H. Bullock 


HANKS for your advice regarding the egg- 
eating hens,” writes James Bacon of Wind- 
ham county, Ct. “As I was unable to pro- 
cure the green food you mention I could 

not follow out all your instructions. Next year I 
hope to put by a sufficient amount of this to last 
all winter. Coming to this farm last September, 
I was unable to store green food in the necessary 
quantities. I had, however, taken out some of 
the offenders before writing you, and since have 
let out one lot of hens. They appear to be com- 
pletely cured and it seems as though it was 
something to occupy their time, as you suggest, 
that they needed, 

“Someone told me hens eat eggs when they are 
not given sufficient oyster shell. As they.do not 
have the lime necessary in their bodies to make 
shells, they eat the egg shells to supply it. This 
seemed rather feasible, so I see that they now 
have a plenty before them. I read your poultry 
department with interest and find many useful 
ideas in it. I cut out the items each week and 
paste in a scrapbook for future reference. 
intend to go in for poultry on a larger scale later 
on, and shall need them for reference.” 

This letter brings up several questions 
timely to late spring or early summer. Our 
friend has experienced the egg-eating habit 
in his flock, that so often breaks out in the 
spring after the fowls have been cooped- 
up for winter and have not had plenty of ex- 
ercise. As Mr Bacon states, the culprits will 
usually forget the habit after being isolated 
jn a separate coop for a little while. But in 
general, I find a supply of green food, such as 
cabbage, mangel-wurzel, head of lettuce or 
the like, is the greatest habit-breaker and 
preventive for egg eating. 

I would not neglect this in winter or spring, 
even if it was necessary to make or buy a 
cheap rack for sprouting oats. These fed to 
the fowls when the shoots are 4 to 6 inches 
long are greatly relished. Sprouted oats can 
be grown at any convenient place indoors in 
the winter, although other green foods saved 
over from the summer are usually produced 
more cheaply and with less effort. 

The beneficial effect of feeding oyster 
shells is apparent, for hens must receive the 
mineral matter for the egg shells in some 
form. The effect of giving oyster shells to a 
farm flock-insufficiently supplied is often ob- 
served in two or three days. This should 


always be accompanied by grit and usually 


scrapbook will be filled up. Of course the 
more system used in gathering the clippings, 
the more serviceable will be the book. One 
poultryman I know devised a very simple 
scheme which works to perfection. He has 
an old geography, one of the old-fashioned, 
wide-paged affairs. The book itself is divided 
into Part I and Part II. 

The first part of this book is for general 
poultry clippings, which the owner deems of 
practical value for his own use. The pages, 
of course, are already numbered, and as 
nearly as possible the clippings on the same 
subject are grouped together. At the begin- 
ning of Part I is an index. Part II, however, 
is devoted entirely to poultry diseases, for 
the owner of the book believes this is the 
subject about which poultry raisers in gen- 
eral are least informed. 

Part II is also indexed, but better yet, is 
what this poultry man ealls his diagnosis 
table. From his own observation and from 
the clippings, he learns the visible symptoms 
of the various diseases. These are listed in 
the left-hand column. The second column 
is the disease or diseases which the symptom 
may indicate. The third or right-hand 
column refers him to the page where the 
clippings on that subject are pasted. The 
system is simple. The information, of course, 
might be obtained in condensed form in a 
book. But the big thing is that by making 
the arrangement and studying the clippings, 
one by one, the owner of the book has ac- 
quired an education that will stay in his 
mind, not on the bookshelf. 


Period of Fertility Indefinite 


How long after “thoroughbred” chickens are 
taken from a flock of other chickens and put in 
a separate pen will it be until their eggs can 
be depended upun to be pure or “thoroughbred”? 
[Lawrence Blair, Tennessee. 

It is surprising how frequently questions 
of this nature are asked. The period of fer- 
tility is indefinite, possibly more so in grade 

















Harvesting Corn on Tile Drained Land 


The corn here photographed was grown on a field drained with hard, non-porous shale tile, 
which was placed in position several years ago. 


by bone, and placed in separate receptacles 
in small open hoppers where the fowls can 
always get at it. The same comments apply 
to the feather-eating and toe-pulling habits 
common at this season. f 


Scrap Book for Poultry Clippings 


The practice of clipping from the poultry 
department is a splendid one, and you will 
be surprised to see how quickly a reference 


hens than in pure-bred hens, referred to as 
“thoroughbred” in the inquiry. Quite fre- 
quently the eggs become fertile 48 hours after 
the male is put with the flock, but during the 
winter when the weather is cold, it may take 
seven io 14 days or even longer before eggs 
from a new mating will become fertile. 
Equally indefinite is the period over which 
fertility may last after the hens and the male 
are separated. The eggs may be expected to 


remain fertile a week or more after the 
separation. Considerably longer periods of 
fertility are recorded. Two weeks may be 
considered the minimum lapse of time under 
favorable conditions between separation of 
the fowls and use of the eggs from the new 
mating for hatching. <A longer period, how- 
ever, is by far the safer course, especially 
so in cold weather. 
Indigestion Quite Evident 

IT have a flock of 40 chickens that have been 
doing well all winter, but lately some of them 
became partially paralyzed. They seem to lose 
the use of their legs and mope around for two 
or three days, then recover. Can you tell the 
cause? TI am feeding wheat, oats, corn and barley, 
What effect would moldy wheat have on chickens? 
(tM. FF. Coveyon, Minnesota. 

These symptoms appear in cases of disorder 
of the digestive tract, which is one of the 
commonest troubles with which the poultry- 
man must deal. In fact, indigestion is often 
coupled with other troubles, and the exact 
nature of the trouble observed is often hard 
to differentiate. The symptoms described 
may occur from improper or irregular feed- 
ing, food of poor quality, dirty water, lack of 
green food and exercise and insanitary sur- 
roundings. Indigestion seldom proves serious 
unless it develops into a serious trouble from 
the long continuance of the cause. The first 
step is to locate the cause, and the second is 
to remove it. 
enough to give indigestion, as indicated by 
the symptoms. 

Alter the feeding to supply good food, 
plenty of green food, grit, charcoal, ete, and 
if the fowls are housed have a deep litter to 
give the flock exercise in hunting for the 
scratch grain. Give a dose of epsom salts to 
the affected fowls, to the whole flock if the 
chickens seem ‘“‘dopey,” at the strength of 


Feeding of moldy wheat is 


20 to 50 grains as a dose for an adult fowl 
in food or warm water. The dose is for a 
medium-sized adult; three-fourths as much 
is given a half-grown bird and a fifth as 
much for a young chicken. 


No Best Breed of Poultry 


I want a strain of poultry for the market that 
is large and develops quickly. Which is the best? 
[P. M, Lindsay, Forsyth County, N ¢. As I 
would like to start in raising some pure-bred 
ehickens, will you ‘kindly advise me what breed 
would be the best for home and shipping?—[Mrs 


J. V. Bosch, Lyon County, Minn. 


Although this is an old question and fre- 
quently repeated, IT am glad to answer it, for 
poultrymen and would-be poultrymen still 
persist in thinking there is one best breed 
and in striving to find out what that breed is. 
There is no one best breed of poultry. Each 
poultryman usually favors some one breed or 
some few breeds, but this preference has 
largely come about due to the purpose for 
which he conducts the business; that is, 
whether he wants eggs, general purpose fowls 
or meat fowls. The fancier, of course, may 
like other fowls that appeal to him for other 
than utility purposes. Probably one of the 
general purpose breeds will be best for the 
inquiries above. The most common breeds 
of the general purpose type are: Plymouth 
Rock, Wyandotte and Rhode Island Red. 
They are of medium size, are good table or 
market fowls, fair layers, less active than 
the egg breeds, but more so than the meat 
breeds. They are generally good sitters and 
mothers. Java, Dominique and Buckeye are 
less common breeds under the same classi- 
fication. 


Roads and Schools—-The attendance of 
schools in the United States where from 1 to 
1% per cent of the roads are improved, was 
59 per cent in 1910; while the attendance 
where 39 to 42 per cent of the roads are im- 
proved was 77 per cent. This statement was 
made reecntly by Homer Tice, the Illinois 
good roads advocate. 
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Looking to the Harvest 
"il ONAN id OEE Te He ee 
’ restinée Me . master. He was a member of the 
Corn Harvesting Methods order in Ohio for 20 years before his 
\ithough the corn harvester i removal to Oklahoma. The work of 
eo } Ih Ine ’ ind « lye . 
praduaily cing hand cu : range organization in that state has 
latter method is still the custom in peen under way only about 14 months, 
every section, but most particularly put the membership is now about 
when but small areas are devoted to 1000, which, considering a state of 
this crop. The corn is set in shocks, magnificent distances, is doing very 
around what some call a “gallu hill. well we believe. 
To make this for hills, or the The New York state grange will 
equivalent, are drawn togethe: oss meet at Oneonta, N Y, for its annual 


the row, by bending the green stalks 


over to the ecnter of the four where 
the are tied by winding the tops down 
ind in between the stalks The tops 
ire thus cautiously bent so as not to 
break them They lend themselves to 
this treatment and give a re ynabl 

solid stool around which armfuls of 
ut corn may be placed. The gall 

stalks are bent over so as to be uout 
6» or 4 feet high, the hisht depending 


on the length of the standing corn. 


The “gallus” hills are selected to 
be about 10 or 12 hills apart each 
way. Thus from 22 to 30 shocks may 
be placed on an acre, depending on 
the size of the shocks. If corn is 
planted in hills the cut corn may be 
thus placed in rows that run _ both 
ways. Often corn land is seeded to 


another crop, clover, rye or wheat. 


The placing of corn in even ro 
makes the use of preparing tools and 
seed drill a simple matter. 

When corn is planted in drills, the 
shock rows may be placed to run 
even, and only one way. In this case 
the shocks are set close together in 


the shock row, with a distance further 


than 10 or 12 rows between ihem. 
Th makes less work in disking and 
drilling the seed, but requires carry- 
ing the corn farther at cutting time. 
No universal custom prevails, each 
farmer using what method seems 
simplest and best for his purpose. It 
is seldom that you find in eustern 


cornfield husked in the standing stalk. 
stover is worth much as 
to be wasted in this 
done west 


Corn too 
feed 
so frequently is 


manner, as 
ind south. 





In the Grange Field 

At the last 
national grange, 
it was decided to issue a 
juvenile grange charter which will be 


annual meeting of the 
held at Oakland, Cal, 
uniform 


available for use in any state Each 
state has, heretofore, issued its own 
juvenile charters and there has been 
i lack of untformity in them which 
will be obviated by the issuance of a 
charter by authority of the national 
grange. This should give a new im- 
petus to th organization of juvenile 
ranges. These charters are ootain- 
ble of C. M. Freeman of Tippecanoe 
Cit O, sevretary of the national 
zg 

i.i:ne Rock grange ol Ithode 
Island is probably rst to organize 
a full-fledged fire department for 
community service This grange has 
purchased a complete chemical lit 


SSO) hand 


apparatus at a cost ol 

will man it with its own fire depart- 
ment constituted of members of the 
grange. Burton K, Harris is chief of 
t fire department and in active 
patron, Farmers in the vicinity o 
this vrange hall, where the fir ngine 
is kcpt, mearly all have elephones 
and can be instantly notified or can 
notify the chief of the department of 
a fire. Arrangements have also been 
made for auto connections when It 1s 
required to go out of the villyee with 
tl engine and a fire code of sicnals 
has been worked o nd tl 

tary has prepared an auto I 
ana instructions to what should be 
done when tir has started This 
ws an excellent idea for rural districts 
that are unprotected against fires, and 
can well be adopted in many other 
communities. 

Oklahoma is the latest state to 
come into the grange union of states 
The formal organization of a state 
grange in that state occurred re- 
cently at Oklahoma City and Cc. C. 
King of Banner, Okla, is the 


February, 1917. 


session in 





Wait Until Ears Are Dented 
corn needs to be well ripened 
to secure the greatest feeding value 
when put in the silo. The weight of 
dry material and the feeding value of 
corn increase remarkably cora 
advances from the silking stage to ma. 
turity. As it matures, corn may lose 
in green weight, but will increase in 
protein, fat and nitrogen-free extract, 
the common classes of feeding consti- 
tuents. Corn may become so mature 
that it will not pack down well in the 
silo unless water is added. It needs to 
be cut before reaching this stage. 

Prof Charles F. Noll of Pennsylva- 
nia claims that corn for silage should 
not be cut before it is dented, unless 
of course it is injured by frost before 
that period. When corn is immature 
it is a good plan to give it all the time 
possible to ripen and even to run the 
risk of having it frosted. If frosted 
corn is cut at once and placed in the 
silo, there will be little loss. In case 
a few days elapse after corn is frozen 
so that the leaves become dry, water 
should be added when it is put into 
the silo. 


Silage 


as the 





Watching Apple Developments 
improvement in tft! 
belt can be indi- 


thing is the 


No marked 
orchard 
gratiiving 
development duri 
August in such leading stutes as Ne 

York, Michigan, ete Temperatut 

were not quite as high, taken as a 
yet plenty of pronounce ‘dd heat 


commercial 
cated. The 


reasonably good 


whole, 


Rainfall has helped somewhat. Ap- 
ples growing on the trees need moi 
ture in the same sense that potatoes 


oO corn require it 

Reports received from 
Agriculturist correspondents 
in orchard within the past 


Americ 
directly 





sections 


few days uniformly point to a some- 
what indifferent crop, not only as to 
bulk but also indicating the presence 


less scab. Commercial 
orchardists seem to feel there will be 
a good many apples lacking in size 
and attractiveness. However, a highly 
favorable September should do much 
to develop, round out, color up and 


of more or 


mature the winter fruit now hanging 
on the trees in well-cared-for or- 
chards. 

While uncertainties over the volume 
of the crop are pronounced, a 
indicated, so with the matter of 
prices. Up to the opening of Septem- 


impossible to 
Our cor- 


ber it is practically 
nhame quotations anywhere. 


respondents say no sales have yet 
been made and scarcely a tentative 
price In orchards around Albion 


Y, for example, a considerable par’ 


of the crop promises to run to un- 
gruded fruit. At Clarkson, N Y, ap- 
ples made a fairly satisfactory growth 
during August, but still rather back- 
ward, and Monroe county promises 
yield far short of a normal Tt 


Hudson valley will run short but it 
l ss fair to good in qual- 
grower at William- 


has many apple 


it; . prominent 


son, N Y, writes us that the quality 
there is notably poor, with much 
fungus. Around Sodus, little change 


in apples except that the extreme dry 
weather of August dried up some of 
the fungus on the apples; at the same 
time rain needed to increase the size. 

Around Benton Harbor, Mich, a 
great apple section, winter apples are 
reported 50% of a crop, although 
growing nicely at the close of Anenst, 

{To Page 18] 
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HIGHEST 
AWARD 


International Harvester 
Spreaders 

“ Low Corn King 

* Lew Cloverleaf 


ONCE you have seen both kinds of work you 

will say: ‘* There is certainly a wide = 
between the ordinary spreader and the modern I HC 
machine, with its good, wide-spreading device. Give 
me the up-to-date, time and labor-saving spreader." 

International Harvester spreaders—Low Corn King and Low 
Cloverleaf—are made with wide spreaders that throw the manure 
out in a wide, even spread, and broken up into fine particles b 
the disks that give it a second beating. in this condition the soil 
takes up quickly and evenly the fertilizing elements. 

Though they are narrow, Conveniently handled spreaders, easy 
to drive right into stables for loading, they spread to a width of 
8 feet, or better. This cuts the spreading time in half, increases 
the tractive power of the spreader by keeping the wheels off the 
slippery manure, and gives you the best machine made for top 
dressing. IHC spreaders are simply built, and very strong. 
They are low for easy loading. They are built in sizes to suit 
any buyer, and they do work that is uniformly satisfactory. 

e sure to see the IHC dealer who can sell you a Low Corn 
King or Low Cloverleaf —or write us for catalogue, 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 
Chennt : 











Good News 


Tractor 


Owners 


one operation, Penetrates to great depth, cutting, pulver- 
izing and leveling the soil without bringing up sod or trash, 


Rigid main frame holds the gangs in place. Cuts deep or shallow as 
desired. Get acquainted with the CuTaway (CLARE). 


Light Tractor Double Action 


















The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
5120 Main Street - Higganum, Conn. 


Its disks areofcutlery steel, forged sharp. —<e 
Thesturdy main frame is stoutly braced. 
The adjustable hitch fits any engine. 
Dust-proof, oil-soaked hardwood bear- Hify 
ings and a perfect balance make the [kj 
draft light. Built in several sizes. Our } 
expert engineer will advise you. 
We make Horse Harrows, too, all on - 
the same famous CUTAWAY (CLARK) — 


Here is the disk 
harrow you’ve been 
looking for—just right 

for the small tractor 
It’s the “‘little brother” of the big 


CUTAWAY (CLARK) Double Action 
Engine Harrow. Harrows twice at 


for 











Disk Harrow _x-«f; 


ee 















plan. If your dealer has not the gen- 
uine, write to us direct. Send today 
for our free Special Tractor Folder. 


— 
- 














The simplest machine on the market for spreading evenly 
lime and fertilizer. Equipped with full length screen and 


folding hinged lid. 
the simplest constraction. 
combination ot rhomboidal shaped discharge holes, 
curved steel bottom and steel agitators, shearing and 
forcing the material out in a steady flow. 
machine your trade will want. 


WENCH & DROMGOLD CO., 1502 6th Ave., YORK, PA, 















Good Books for the Farmer 
and Gardener 


Read these books if you want to 
know how to protect your crops. 


Insects Injurious to Vegetables 





By F. H. Chittenden. A ready reference 





RELLY BROS. WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 16 Main St., Dansville, W. ¥. 


for truckers, market gardeners, farmers, 
as well as others who grow vegetables 
in a small way for home use... .$1.50 


Spraying Crops, Why, When and How 
By Clarence M. Weed. This book tells 
when and how garden and field crops, 
fruit and shade trees, also vegetables, 
ornamental plants and flowers should be 

| sprayed for their variows insect and 

| fungous enemies. Illustrated... . $0.50 
| Weeds of the Farm and Garden 

i By L. H. Pammel. This book contains 

1 practical suggestions for the treatment 

Quince Trees—Smail Fruits, ete. HH of weeds, which should make it of spe- 

that make profitable orehards and Hy cial value to the farmer, landowner and 

ont. ng & to | SPREE, Gs ov co vecescecscses $1.50 


you from our uaentian at — ow | 
~ | Fumigation Methods 
| 


Combined axie and agitator shaft, 
Positive force feed insured by 








This is the 
Write for prices. 











y” lrue to Name—Free from Disease 
.Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum and 


By W. G. Johnson. Practical treatise 
upon simple and effective means of ex- 
terminating insects and vermin in field, 
orchard, nursery, greenhouse, mill, 
granary, elevator, car, ship, etc..$1. 


Regret Planting Kelly Trees 











attachment and harvester cuts and 
throws corm in pile on harvester or | 
windrows. Man and horse cuts and 

oe | 


in every state. 
Testimonials and ca 


hacvester 


| ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
| 315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 























shocks equal a Corn Binder. Sold 








Price only 322.00 with fodder binder, 
a showing picture 
PROCESS mre. CO., Dept. 254, Salina, Kan. 
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Fall Work in the Garden : 
TTT 
with sealing wax to prevent germs 
Mulberry in Home Garden from entering. Grape juice thus 
MABEL G. FEINT, NEW YORK made and kept sealed. will keep in- 
Although not common, the mul- definitely. 
berry has many merits. It makes 


a beautiful shade tree, well-grown 
specimens measuring 2 to 3 feet in 
eircumference. Its season of fruit 
production is the longest of any fruit, 
unless it be the new  everbearing 
strawberries lasting from June to 
September, the later fruits increas- 
ing in size, juiciness and sweetness. 

The berry looks like a blackberry, 
but is rather smaller, and of a honey- 
like sweetness. Birds are ‘greatly at- 
tracted by the tender, juicy fruits and 
will molest no other small fruits as 
long as the mulberry continues its 
suecession of berries. No surer pro- 
tection from bird injuries to other 
fruits can be had than to include a 
few mulberry trees in the home col- 
lection of fruits. 

The only fault that can be found 
with the mulberry as a fruit is its 
total lack of tartness. This is an ad- 
vantage when it is combined with 
other fruits that are extremely tart, 
such as sour cherries, plums, cur- 
rants, or the acid blackberry, as the 
mulberry modifies the extreme acid- 
ity and adds a richness of flavor of 
its own. It makes delicious pies, 


either alone or with currants or cher- 


ries. 

Its fruit, thoroughly crushed before 
cooking, with half its bulk of sugar 
added, and the juice and grated rind 
of a lemon, makes a delicious marma- 
lade. For this use it is best to clip 
off the tiny stem that clings to each 
berry. For pies or canning this is 
unnecessary. The easiest way to 
gather the berries is to spread news- 
papers or old sheets under the trees 
and jar the limbs sharply about every 
second day. A shower of juicy berries 
falls and are quickly gathered. 





Homemade Grape Juice 


I have some nice Concord grapes from 
which I wish to make grape juice. Can 
I can the juice in tin cans? How ripe 
should the grapes be? What is the best 
way of pressing out the juice?—[I. M. 
Flegal. 

To make good homemade. grape 
juice select fully ripened, but not 
overripe, grapes. Put them in a clean, 
freshly washed sack, and crush the 
grapes by twisting the sack at each 
end, catching the juice in a clean pan. 
This can best be done by two persons, 
one at each end of the sack. Put 
the juice in a double boiler, or in a 
stone jar placed in a pan of water, so 
that the juice does not come in direct 
contact with the fire, and heat it up 
gradually to a temperature of 200 
degrees. It is best to use a good 
thermometer, and be sure that the 
juice is not heated above 200 degrees, 
because when it is heated above that 
temperature, it will almost invariably 
laste scorched. It should never be al- 
lowed to boil. 

After the juice has been heated for 
a little while, it should be poured 
immediately into a glass or enameled 
vessel and allowed to settle 24 hours. 
The juice should then be carefully 
drained from sediment, and poured 
through several thicknesses of felt, 
or woolen cloth, and poured into 
clean bottles. Do not put it in bottles 
So large that the juice will spoil be- 
fore it can all be used. Select mod- 
erate sized ones. Do not try to put it 
up in tin cans. 

Fit a thin board over the bottom of 
the wash boiler, and fill it with water 
up to the necks of the bottles. Heat 
the water until it begins to simmer, 
and put in the filled bottles, leaving 
them there for several minutes. Do 
not allow the water to boil. Then 
take the bottles out and seal imme- 
ne New corks that have just 

en soaked for 30 minutes in warm 
water at a temperature of 140 de- 
Brees should be used. After the bot- 
tes have been corked, seal them up 





Timely Farm Garden Tips 

The season of active seed sowingeis 
now past, but gpinach, turnips, rad- 
ishes and lettuce can be matured if 
sown at once. Sowings of spinach and 
radishes may be made until the middle 
of September with some assurance of a 
profitable crop if the weather condi- 
tions are normal. Spinach which does 
not become large enough for fall use 
may be wintered over for a spring 
crop, with little or no protection. Leaf 
lettuce may be sown early in Septem- 
ber in the open, in the expectation of 
a good crop. Later plantings should 
be made in cold frames. 

The fall sowings of radishes will be 
free from the attack of maggots which 
do so much damage to the early spring 
and summer crops. The spraying of 


celery, melons and cucumbers this 
month should continue, using bor- 
deaux. It is now time to begin bank- 


ing up celery desired for late fall and 
early winter use. The self-blanching 
types desired for immediate use may 
be blanched by means of 12-inch 
boards securely held against the rows 
on either side by means of stakes or 
loops of heavy wire. Two weeks will 
ordinarily be sufficient to blanch these 
types. 

Green celery cannot be so success- 
fully blanched by means of boards. 
Celery desired for winter storage is 
usually allowed to remain largely un- 
blanched in the field until severe 
weather threatens. Cover crops of 
rye may be sown on every available 
space of ground this month. Crimson 
clover seed is too expensive, although 
highly desirable. Rye may be sown 
among growing crops not subject to 
further cultivation or any considerable 
amount of tramping 





Firm, Uniform Pack Desired 

Prof M. A. Blake, horticulturist of 
the New Jersey station, reports the 
peach shipping season as well under 
way in southern and central New Jer- 
sey. Carman has been sent to market 
in considerable quantities. Because 
of the long period of wet weather in 
the early summer, the early fruit is 
inclined to decay quickly and also 
softens rapidly after it is picked. 
Hence, it is especially important that 
growers watch the maturity of their 
fruit very carefully this season and 
pick it in a more firm condition than 
usual. The later varieties should be 
less affected by the wet weather of 
early spring. 

A trip to the New York markets 
recently emphasized the point that 
although New Jersey growers are 
packing their fruit better each year, 
there is still need of further improve- 
ment in the packing of peaches in 
Georgia carriers. Every crate should 
have a bulge of at least 14 inches at 
the center of the cover when it leaves 
the packing house. Unless crates are 
well filled, every specimen may be 
jolted about and bruised before it 
reaches the market. 

Strict grading as to size needs to be 
practiced. Large and small specimens 
mixed together in the same package 
tend to depress the market price. 
The consumer is demanding a more 
uniform package than formerly, and 
fruit poorly graded and packed, going 
into the general trade, brings a low 
price. Uniform shipments of  well- 
graded fruit are secured only by sirict 
supervision of graders and packers, 
and such supervision will prove to be 
a profitable investment. The scarcity 
of labor this year makes it partic- 
ularly difficult for growers to main- 
tain a high standard of packing. The 
idea that “any sort of fruit will sell 
this year because it is scarce” is a 
great mistake. 
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CRIMP cae AND - 
SONG BURNING pi?’ cco i 
CIGARETTE g fo _— 


pay 
Buy Prince Albert everywhere to- 
bacco is sold in toppy red bags, 5c; 
tidy red tins, 10c; handsome pound 
and half-pound tin humidors, and 
that classy pound erystal-glass 
humidor with sponge-moistener 
top that keeps the tobacco in such 
fine condition, 


'iwhen you 


ees vE 


RINCE ALBERT has a 
value that coupons or pre- 


miums can’t produce—quality! 
Premiums or counons have 
never been offered with P. A. 
State or national restrictions 
on their use make no difference 
to P. A. Men get what they 


for when they buy the 


national joy smoke—gquality! 


It is certain-sure you'll not 
know the joyand contentment 


of a friendly old jimmy pipe or a home made cigarette 
unless you get on talking-terms with Prince Albert! 


P.A.comes to you with 


a real reason for all the 


goodness and satisfaction it offers. It is made bya 
patented process that cuts out bite and parch! It 
affords the keenest tobacco enjoyment! 

Introduction to Prince Albert is no harder than to walk into 
the nearest place that sells tobacco and ask for a “supply 
of P.A.” You pay out a little change, to be sure, but it’s the 
cheerfullest investment you ever made! 





PRINGE 


ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1916 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacce Company 
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LIGHT-STRONG-BIG CA ACITY | 


/” There won't be any chaff mixed with your grain if you use this machine. 
vested in this machine pays big and sure returns, year after year. 












Co ae |= SMALL 
_ ae 7 PRICE 

FOR BIG 

RESULTS 

Quick and 


Sure in Action 


‘ 





Your money in- 
Being light in weight, it 


is easily hauled, even in hilly country. W hy pay a big price for a heavy machine when you 
can get a light machine of the same capacity at /ess cost in the Gray Line. 

These machines handle oats, —— rye, barley, buckwheat, beans, peas and grass seed 
and you can depend on good work 


Kes 


Threshers, Horse 
Powers, Saw Machines 
and Gasoline Engines 





THRESHERS 


In the 75 years we've beey making Threshers, all our machines 
have been long lived. 
lower than that of other makes. 
ermen or for farmers’ own use. 

and read what other farmers sa 


A.W. GRAY'S SONS, 


The cost of running Grays is much 
Made in many sizes for thresh- 
primed ad a free Catalog 


8 SOUTHSt..M MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 











Solid steel construction. Sandwich Gas and Oil uly 
with magneto, mounted on same truck furnishes power. 

Complete outfit built inourplant, superior toassembled ma- 
chines. Heavy steel chain nsmission (no belt to slip). 

Simple self- foodie and block dropper. Turns out a contin- 
uous stream of solid, salable bales. Starts or stops instant- 
| Le J for alfalfa. We alsomake horse and belt 


“TONS 1 TELL,” Our Book, Sent Free 
Pictures and describes these great peensen, Wri 
SANDWICH MFG. CO., 505Center St., Sandwich, I, [Free 


Bi p f it Better Bales 
DIGGePr rrorits FORUS and More of Em 
There’s money in baling hay—big money if you use the famous fast working Sandwich Hay 


Press (motor power). Bale your own hay—hold it for the top-notch market—make a nice, 
fat income baling hay for your neighbors —$10—$15 — $20 a day clear profit is common with our outfits. 


DANI DWC GT ThtASY FORIESS 














SIMPLE STRONG 


couscen UP =p OlL ENGINE 
HOR 





CAN START OR 
STOP INSTANTLY 














business. We teach you bows 

e—by mail—and then assist you to 

ts A a oe radusies always in demand, 
EE rite toda’ 


rected Jaen Bek G6-H Beaver Direct, Now ork, 


AENEA $25 to $50 a wees in the auto 
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New York State 


a FAIR 


State Fair a Great Ohio Event sin : | icultural and Industrial 
were many professionals ss,” For a variety of live stock and of 3 | E XPOSITION 
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Live Farm Topics 
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but a full strin ene eh, n.iiorm quali 
by a single exhibitor w not the case ©hio. That saying is not an uncom- 
this year Ohio breede ‘ it in mon one Some states rank high in 5S YRA CUSE, N. » & 
considerable numbers and e general iry tle, in beef cattle, tn horse: | , 
quality was of a high order \n old or hogs or sheep; high in one but of 
exhibitor stated he had never seen tho not so much importance in other lin Sept. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1916 
quality o his year But Ohio is different The state is p e 3 9 2 ¢ > 3 
The Rhod Island Red ed n eat in every live stock line. One 
numbers. Often 100 birds wer may not think of Ohio ranking with Truly Representative of Great Agricultural Interests of the 
» » j i wle « This breed some other states ji respect tft Wait ~ . . , ° + . << . 
ee ae eee -— coos Sade SRO Wace ea eee Empire State. No Progressive Farmer Can Afford to Miss It. 
steadily gains in popularity Ohio. cows; ‘ Ohic as recor ; £ : e A a 
The Barred Plymouth Rock came cows than any state in the union. In Greatest Opportunity Ever Offered Those Who Want to Ad- 
back this year. For several year eet her herds constantly compete, | vance in Agricultural Industry. Study the State Fair and Learn 
— h - bee nm very small classe “ “ inning in pine — a show she Lessee ft Tenches. 
is breed, Dut thk \ ir tt bParres with cattie, ogs, sheep ane ors¢ "4 
Rocks mad notable showing, and Yes, Ohio is a great live stock state; The Agricultural Machinery Exhibit Most Complete in the 
regained the place that seemed to he r is a record of quality. Land. Dairy Machinery in Operation Daily. Demonstrations 
f » bee ost to them The live stoce hibiti * ar < “Se — ° a . 
have . ouge- a gpl scr on pn and Lectures by Leading Authorities in the Various Branches 
More Machinery Than Ever rom Comvence GF tne fact. sm f Acricul 
Last v n . e in th ‘ is the hoe. Hogs are gold this year, of gricu ture. 
—_ Car Semc Space | , read and at thes fair thev forced their . ° ° o@. 8.8 
devoted to machinery was untilled, “"¢ mp a _— re on 7 Entries already received and exhibition space taken by manu- 
importance vy crowding 1e 02 e -_ 2 . 
but this year there was not 4 spot 1 viiging to its limit and then required facturers of Agricultural Implements assures the largest and 
_. ant here ‘verv foo of ; - 4 °.¢ , , . ~-* 
ee wae, F | the annex of the cattle barn, forcing best exhibition ever held by the New York State Fair. 
eee WES RSeR, Mere tenere eattle, also exhibited in larger num- , - " . 
motor trucks were shown, indicating },... ¢hic year. to accommod sheesh Attend the Fair and see the finest Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine 
the tape P wns ‘te e mice nt = tents. So there were more hogs, the and Poultry in the World. 
mane ne , ; plage sale , nit Duroc -Jersey leading What stood G Dis l 4 e F . Fl — F P 1 . 
big, tractors little, with plow ‘- out foremost along horse lines was sreat WVisplay of fruits, owers, Farm Froduce, 
gency These exhibite were enc, ‘the horse show. This feature started | Farm Boys’ Camp. Farm Girls’ Camp. Daily Conc by 
: % _ ees Meine "> @& Vvear ago, stretched far beyond last | F 3 T . ._ os .: 
ed everywher d early and ; F s Band. Unequalled Outdoor Horse Show. Grand Cir- 
rounded verywhere, and = =e ar’s initial start and attracted won- ern Band U que ‘ 


cuit Races. Biggest Dog Show in State. Daily Flights by 























mate by ” — degra hares we rful horses from many states. Tt is | - = ° > * . . 
ing because they a * = one doubtful if any single feature of this | World’s Greatest Aviator. Ka-Noo-No Karnival Provides Free 
sooner or later. “Farm ractor w ee ae a : . “ ; 7 ee 
indeed are coming,” said a farmer in > °“'® emterprise was viewed with | Evening Entertainment During the Week. For further infor- 
‘ — ie - . i. .. more enjoyment or instruction than ation, prize lists. etc.. address the : 
o ee 4 pga ‘ = - eee? bs > the horse show, which from now on mi » Prize itsts, ey AGATESS 
wee look what we will do ‘ae big, hould be a regular part of the Ohio 
wide furrows at a_ time Trust wus ‘ ny BR er . * 6 
who grow a good deal of wheat and “tte fair live stock exhibit, == New York State Fair Commission, Syracuse, N. Y. 
at 2 nother feature, rroadenec this 
corn. My boy, just rain ~ while he vear and started last year was the 
likes oe — e oe nk . ‘“ exhibit of native, wild game. The | 4 i 
work in ¢ city may y¢ more a - pens inclosing this class of animal life 
tract.ve than farm . B a one was throughout each day constantly 
Dad, you eg A ractor, nd | urrounded, thus showing the inter- 


leave the farm.’ Maybe,” and the (+ in this feature : ; ~ ‘Ney Way. 
ld i ( kled, “that i plan ; 
=e sen Woman's Work Gocs to the Head SC this ew- ay, 


to make me get a tractor Well we 










my boy and |, ars goinz to d Watching the development of 

tractors from now on, and who woman's work at the state fair, the ¢, * 

knows, b) nother year we may hav server will at onee sar never be- , a + 4 

one.’ fore was the woman's building so nvou Cor nBinder 
This little statement is typical of crowded with exhibits or with visitors 

what farmers are thinking. Within than this year. At times so many * 

10 years the farm tractor, big nd people were present it was well nigh ° ° . 

little, will be as much a feature of impossible to pass by in the aisles. Harvest your corn crop in quicker time— 

farm life as the automobile is today. One wonders also how it was ever which means with less expense. Get 

This is the consensus of opinion possible for this important department your corn in at just the right time, with- 

to be exhibited in days past without 


reflected by farmers looking th out risk of loss through bad weather. 












tractors over at Columbus last k. the splendid building, devoted to the : bind d ; 
But not tractors only or motor Work Save wear on your binder and strain on eh 
trucks, or automobiles, but hundreds The culinary department showed 


marked improvement, and cakes 
there were so many, the managers 
ih? not find room enough to place 


of things of a mechanical nature were 
to be seen Possibly the variety 
spread over a wider range this year 


your horses. You can doit i 
all with the “‘New Way’”’ Ine New Way” 


on your binder. —— 
All Purpose and Binder Engine 


ieee aie 



















than ever Manufacturers are learn property The bread exhibit yA ap uh .? 
. " } ndert ] 1oOTe nirie re y we a) c 
ing that the people wl are able to n f mor 1 . mor > vi h on is a “Goes. Goes Riewr 
buy things re the men and women [To Page 1%. . f ? Has lightest operating weight of any engine made—no 
i awkward ang cumbersome water cooling system to add 
i. excess heft. gine is throttle governed, with automo- 
5 ~ ’ bile type w. Has multiple-dise clutch pulleg. 
— = = high tension magneto amd many other extras not found 
= > 4 ex, on ordinary engines Attached to any corn binder by 
{ 4 o — means of our patented adinstable bracket 
' ~ 
Vet? -~ =< m zers, manure spreaders, 
4 = . m purpeses. Write 


articulars 
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in New York, New Jersey, or Pennsyl- 
IF YOU LIVE vania, we have a permanent position 
oe for YOU. 


We have work formeninruralcom- There is no advance money nein 

munities—work that pays and is nofake promises; no misrepresenta- 

pleasant besides. tion; the business is backed by a 
company with over seventy years 

It is easy work—you become expert at of square dealing. 

once, because we give you personal 

advice and instructions—exclusive Write quickly—now—today, because 

territory is also given. F someone else might get in ahead of 


Accept this proposition and do your you. Address 

share and you will make money— Circulation Department 
big money, too ; in addition, you have 

| | @permanent position and "tis yours 7 AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST } 
as long as you want it. 315 3th Avenue, New York City 
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The Farm 
Automobile =: 
B sccm mame 
Care of Clutcnes 


H, A, TARANTOUS 


Clutches oh modern cars rarely give 
irouble, but when grabbing or slipping 
does begin it usually confuses the 
ewner. There are at present two gen- 
eral types of clutches, cone and disk, 
and in the latter class there are dry 
and oil types. 

Cone clutches use either leather or 
asbestos for facing and when this fac- 
ing becomes slippery the clutch is 
jiable to slip too much. A little slip- 
ping always is present, but when there 
jis so much as to cause a loss of too 
much power something should be done 
to cure-it. If the slipping is caused by 
oi] or grease on the facing a little gas- 
oline or kerosene squirted on the sur- 
face with a grease gun might cure the 


trouble. Fuller’s earth, which may be 
bought in any drug store when 
sprinkled lightly over the surface 
often cures the clutch of slipping. 


Neat’s-foot oil, which also is compara- 
tively cheap and may be bought in the 
jJrug store or supply house, may be 
wed to prevent slipping. This oil 
should be spread lightly and evenly 
over the clutch leather with a fine 
brush. Do not use too much and dis- 
tribute it evenly. The oil swells the 
leather and makes it grip tighter. The 
kerosene treatment is best for the fab- 
dic facings. 

Insufficient spring tension may cause 
slipping and in this case of course the 
spring tension must be increased. This 
applies to all types of clutches in 
which slipping cannot be cured by or- 
dinary means. It is a good plan to 
clean the clutch facing once every 
four or five weeks so there will be no 
chance for grease to accumulate and 
for sharp metallic particies to imbed 
themselves in the facing. 

Dry disk clutches using fabric fac- 
ing on the plates usually slip when the 
plates become gummed. This gum can 
be removed quite easily by giving the 
plates a kerosene bath. This consists 
in flooding the plates with kerosene in- 
jected with an ordinary grease gun. 
At the same time the kerosene is in 
the clutch move the pedal back and 
forth a few times and if possible have 
someone. crank the motor so as to re- 
volve the clutch. 

Running-in-oil clutches usually use 
cylinder oil, or a mixture of this oil 
and kerosene. Slipping in them may 
be caused by too thin a_ lubricant 
which can be thickened by the use of 
a little mere oil or by flushing and 
adding new oil. Sometimes the clutch 
is allowed to run dry and then one or 
more plates become burned or broken. 
This causes end play and slipping. 

Dragging clutches usually cause the 
gears to ghift with much noise. In 
cone clutches it may be due to too 
great a spring tension or to dirty fac- 
ing. Sometimes the facing of the sur- 
face has become too rough so that the 
flywheel carries the clutch around 
even though the latter is released. An 
examination will show whether the 
latter is the cause. Dragging is rare 
in disk clutches and when it does oc- 
cure is usually caused by too great a 
bpring tension or in the case of wet 
clutches to the use of too heavy 
an oj! 





Safety First Around Auto 
ALVAH H. PULVER 
hen filling the gasoline tank be 


Sure to put out all the gas and oil 
lights on the car and stop the motor. 
it has been estimated that approxi- 


mately 75%. of #uto and garage fires 
are traced to the fact that opcrator or 
employee was a smoker and used fire 
about the car. When this high per- 
centage is consideréd great care be- 
comes necessary. But all garage fires 
are not due to carelessness. As an ex- 
ample of this is the case of the me- 
chanic who, while repairing a gasoline 
line, dropped a tool against another 
piece of metal which caused a spark 
ABs ignited the gasoline vapor and re- 


uted in a disastrous blaze. 

Another instance relates to the re- 
Pair man who was using an electric 
bulb to illuminate the interior of a 


cylinder he was working upon. In 
removing the bulb. it was struck 


against the cylinder edge and broken 
and the exposure of the incandescent 
wire was ‘the eause of a costly fire. 
Accumulated refuse which may be 
composed of oil-soaked rags, 


wood 





0 


‘and other inflammable materials is 


fréquently the cause of fire. - Pools of 
oil and gasoline drippings on the floor 
can be minimized in their danger by 
having adequate @raining facilities. 
Drains are required by law in public 
garages, ahd in private establishments 
they are equally necessary, though not 
yet compulsory. A simple but practi- 
cal drain can be fashioned out of a 
barrel filled with crushed stone and 
sunk in the ground. 

As to motor cars themselves, fires 
due to gasoline or oil are not so com- 
mon as in a garage. But they are just 
as possible and consequently the own- 
er should take necessary precautions, 
The majority of insurance companies 
base their rates of automobile fire in- 
surance on whether the insured car 
owner provides mciuns of protection by 
carrying fire extinguishers. In a num- 
ber of states a car owner can have the 
amount of his insurance reduced 15% 
by carrying an approved fire extin- 
guisher. 


Keeping Tires in Order 
8s. C. ROCKHILL 

Many a tire is relegated to the junk 
heap long before its usefulness is 
over. Often a repair, an inner liner 
or a retread will put a tire in a con- 
dition which will permit an increased 
mileage more than justifying its cost. 
Time was when the time repairman 
took long chances—inadvisable re- 
pairs were made—but the dependuable 
vuleanizer today recommends only 
such work as he bclieves will make 
for a saving to the motorist, 

Before discarding an old tire it is 
well to show it to a competent repair- 
man. He will generally be able to 
ascertain whether the additional 
mileage expected will warrant the ex- 
penditure involved. If a repair is in- 
advisable, he will not recommend it, 
for every job of that character means 
a dissatisfied customer. A tire that 
has given good service but has its 
fabric weakened in places, may be re- 





inforced by the application of an ins 
side tire protector. If the tread on 
your tire is worn down, but the tire 
otherwise in fair condition, several 
thousand miles of service may be ob- 
tained by having it retreaded: In do- 
ing this the repairman tears the old 
tire down to the fabric and builds it 
up in the same manner as in making 
a new tire. There are other ways in 
which tires apparently worn out can 
be mide to render much greater mile; 
age. Before discarding them be sure 
to give them the “once over.” A 
simple repair may add a few extra 
thousands to their mileage. 





Keeping Up Tires—It is well recogs- 
nized both by manufacturers and 
users that trifling repairs, if made in 
time, addimmeasurably to tire mileage, 
Some of the tire manufacturers have 
introduced to the trade a kit of tools, 
etc, under one cover adequate for all 
emergencies. 
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Seven-Passenger Touring $1365 
Seven-Passenger Sedan . 1530 
ee 


F. O. B. Kenosha 


Country 


FOURS— 

Seven-Passenger Touring $1095 

Seven-Passenger Sedan . 1260 

Ps Ss ee ek ee 
F. O. B. Kenosha 


Roads Really 


Give This Car Its Chance 


$1365 


Seven 


Passenger 
§3 Horsepower 
125-inch Wheelbase 


A long, low, hammock-slung body —longer wheelbase —vibrationless motor —yet, at a 


lower price—$1365. 


Put it on its mettle—this new Jeffery Six—the car of Mechanical Precision. 

Pick out roads in your own township—roads where you know a car must show its spunk— 
roacs where an automobile must find its own foothold and where there are hills and sand and 
mud that would balk most machines. 

You see in the new Six a hardy, ever-ready traveler which will stand up and serve with the 
least possible care from its busy owner—a car that always commands the respect and admiration 


of your neithber, as well. 


Real Comfort 


And in it you are always comfortable, too. 
You find easy, restful travel after the day’s 
work, and the occasional long trip is like a 


ride in a Pullman train. 


The quiet 53 horsepower motor offers all 
the power you will ever want, and more. The 
vibrationless engine and oversized crankshaft, 
inherently balanced, make this car a fine ex- 
ample of what careful manufacture, all under 
There is no vibration at 


one roof, can do. 
any speed. 


Manufacturers of Jeffery Motor Cars cz 


An Old-Line Company 


The new Jeffery Six is the safest buy on the 
market today. Buying of farm machinery has 
proved that the “old-line” company is prefera- 
ble. And this company is one of the oldest 
and staunchest in the industry. Doubled pro- 
duction and consequent savings by a greater 
company make possible the new price—$1365. 

After you have seen this car—the long, low, 
hammock-slung body—and after 
tested it on your own roads—you will want to 


ou have 


take the new Six back home with you. 


Upon each new Jeffery Six appears the device shown at the bottom of the illustration. It denotes 
the high ideals of mechanical refinement adhered to in the making of all Jeffery products. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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Word About Farm Loans 
The federal farm loan board held a 
hearing in Utica, N Y, August 24. 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, 
ex-officio member of the board and 
the regularly ap- 


pointed mem- 
bers, Messrs Nor- 
ris, Smith, Quick 
and Lobdell were 
present About 
25 people at- 
tended the 
hearing, very 
few being farm- 





ers Those giv- 
ing information 





were mainly 

bankers. Secre- 

ary McAdoo ex- 

plained the bank- 

i. E. COOK ing principle 
involved and to some extent the work- 
ings of the law, and sought by ques- 


tions to interpret the sentiment of 
those present as to the demand for 
long term loans and the effect upon 
farming as a business. Everyone 
commended the plan and thought well 
of it, providing farmers would avail 
themselves 

My own opinion at present would 
seem to commend the law, but doubt 
exists as to its immediate acceptance. 


However ideal any plan may be fn 
principle there are always many 
factors that have a direct or indirect 
bearing on its execution. These factors 
in the east are deepseated and 
of long standing, and will no doubt 
have a marked effect upon the de- 


velopment of a long-time loan system 
of credit. 
Farmers Point of View 
Farmers who were in debt during 
the SO’s.,and !{)'s, in fact up to about 
1%), have memories of payments 
upon mortgages that had been placed 


when the purchase price of the land 
was 50% to 10% above the actual 
cash value during the late {¥i's. These 
men and. their families are satisfied 
with their longterm farm loan expe- 
rience and not interested in any new 
schemes of getting into debt The in- 
dustrial interests and farmers look at 
this question of debt from quite 
different points of view 

The enthusiastic botanist says, “Oh 
my, what a _ beautiful fern!” The 
farmer on the contrary says, “con- 
found those brakes,” and so the busi- 
ness man secures a loan “while the 
farmer gets into debt.” There is 


some aristocracy about a loan while a 
debt is exceedingly democratic. 

There is no debating the fact 
our eastern agriculture must have 
more floating capital or credit if it is 
to put the upon an easy 
working basis. Very many farmers 
would improve their fields and make 
them more productive if the facilities 
were at hand. The debt or how- 
ever, must be paid some time and just 
what would happen to some of us if 


that 


business 


loan, 


we indulged in these long time 
credits? I don't think anythine would 
happen if we thoroughly understood 
the detail of amortization or the pay- 


principal in an 
adjusted our- 


ment of interest and 

annual lump sum and 
selves to the plan. 

How the System 

If the interest 

60%>, semiannual 


Works 


rate is as high as 
dues of S23 should 


extinguish the debt in 35 years, 
besides paying all interest mean- 
while. At 5% interest an innual 
payment of $80.24 will in 20 years 
cancel a debt of $1000, at 544% $83.68 


must be paid annually and at 6 

$87.18 is the annual payment We 
shall have to adopt a different plan of 
thought and management to meet 
Obligations in this manner, than in 
the generally accepted plans of pay- 
ing in whatever the farmer may have 
in hand for a fixed amount of prin- 
cipal and interest each year An- 
other serious objection arises in the 
formation of the local associations. 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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This plan calls for real co-operation 
and unity. 

Not less than 10 farmers, and they 
cannot be other than farmers, are 
necessary to form a local loan asso- 


ciation. They may live widely sep- 
arated from each other, however. 
They must be borrowers to the total 
amount of $20,000 or more. Not less 


than $100 nor more than $10,000 can 
be loaned to a single individual and 
then only upon first mortgage. One 
cannot exceed 50% of the appraised 
value of his land and 20% of his per- 
manent improvements. 

The question arises at once, do not 
farmers get as much credit now as 
they are entitled to have, based upon 
land values, plus the personal equa- 
tion? Not many years ago local 
banks did not go out of the way to 
help farmers, but‘it is my understand- 
ing now that farmers are being cor- 
dially received in “the back room” 
and given reasonable loans on their 
personal notes so far as they are en- 
titled to have credit. Of course these 
are short term or demand notes and 
must be renewed or paid. They do 
not permit anyone, except now and 
then an exception, to make elaborate 
plans for development, and it may be 
just as well that it is so. 

From prevailing discussion it is safe 
to say that local banks have an ear to 
the ground and will aim to check- 
mate the federal plan and make lib- 


eral advances to farmers. The final 
results may be fully as satisfactory if 
a proper adjustment can be made 


local'y as under the federal farm loan 
plan. To illust-ate, suppose w> get a 
loan of $1€00 from our local bark at 
6% and mak* an annual payment of 
$87.18, the bank would no doubt be 
pleased to have the debt paid in that 
manner by renewing the note periodi- 
cally. 

My mind runs strongly to the com- 
munity plan of busincss as well as in 


social uplift and educational move- 
ments. The community, large or 
small, must be the unit of labor and 


service and the more closely the in- 
dustrial life of the community be- 
comes inter-related and inter-depend- 
ent, the more happy and prosperous 
the community will be. Many banks 
have sensed their right relation to the 
community as an equalizer, and 
adopted means to this end. 

They have gone far out of their 
way to assist manufacturing and city 
enterprise. Why not go as far to help 
those who are manufacturing from 
the soil? Let us see to it that our 
business methods are as good as the 
city men, and that we habitually cen- 
ter our thought and activities along 
and productive lines. I make 
prediction and it may be true 
now, that farmers can get as much 
credit based upon percentage of 
property owned as any other class of 
people. 

Pankers are shrewd 


sane 
this 


men and they 


know that the land cannot get away. 
All we shall have to do in the matter 
is to adjust ourselves to business 


vogue. [ am, however, 
act has become 
directly or in- 


methods in 
glad that the federal 
a law, and it must 
directly do us good. 





Feeding Dairy Cows 
{From Page 4.] 

the pig rations the growth was more 
rapid and the bones made much 
larger and stronger. May this not ap- 
ply with equal importance in the feed- 
ing of dairy cows? Most grain feeds 
are deficient in lime, the most impor- 
tant mineral nutrient Now, when 
feeds of a rouhage nature, also det 
cient in lime are used as basic feeds in 
the ration, it is perfectly evident that 
a cow may lack mineral substance, 
and exactly what Dr Forbes brings out 
does likely result. 

This testimony of the Ohio station 
is of vital value, and again points out 
why the legumes are particularly im- 
portant for all classes of farm stock, 


were 


severely 





Clover and alfalfa are not only fine 
protein carriers, but they are the rich- 
est of farm foods in the mineral ele- 
ments. Who knows that in time to 
come when more is learned about this 
big problem we shall be feeding lime 
to our cows and perhaps phosphate 
rock just as painstakingly and as 
thoughtfully as we now apply both 
lime and phosphate to our soils. 

This work that Dr Forbes is doing 
at the Ohio station is not only of great 
interest, but he is getting at funda- 
mentals in animal feeding. At too 
many of our stations feeding experi- 
ments have been more comparisons of 
different feeds. More and more it is 
becoming evident that-such tests are 
superficial. What is wanted are fun- 
damental facts. What the Ohio station 
has done in this instance becomes a 
fine cue for dairy farmers everywhere. 
Why not try out some lime in the feed 
mangers as well as in the field for soil 
improvement, and why not give rock 
phosphate a place in the ration of the 
cow as well as a place in the manure 
gutter behind her?—[C. W. B. 


Potatoes Need Good Weather 

The potato crop still needs a con- 
siderable stretch of favorable weather 
in which to mature. Early potatoes 
are being dug in many of the north- 
ern states, but the late or main crop 
is still somewhat problematical. Con- 
ditions are far from brilliant, as al- 
ready pointed out in these columns. 
August weather did not prove of the 
best, high temperatures not helpful to 
crop growth, so September opens 
with indifferent to fair prospects in 
such great potato states as Wisconsin, 
Michigan, New York and _ northern 
New England. 

Individual reports indicate practi- 
cal failures in some Michigan potato 
fields, although as a whole, the state 
will doubtless turn off a good many 
tubers for autumn and winter mar- 
kets. In this connection it may be 
named here that the outlook for 
beans in southern Michigan is far 
from brilliant. 

Wisconsin potatoes have suffered 
through drouth and condi- 
tions are spotted, growers wanting 
three weeks of good weather to de- 
velop to best advantage the _ crop. 
Many growers indicate only half a 
rormal yield and some say that fields 
will not be worth digging. 

The outlook in New York is fair, but 





somewhat uneven, with some evi- 
dence of improvement, although 
in many sections still suffering 
from drouth, crop as aé_ whole 


rather late and no ser@éous inroads in 
the way of blight. The same condi- 
tions prevail in Massachusetts and 
parts of northern New England. In 
the important Aroostook territory of 
Maine some blight developing, but 
prospects reasonably encouraging to 
preducers; weather throughout the 
late growing season rather dry and 
hot, perhaps interfering with  ulti- 
mate yield. The Ohio state fair last 
week shows some fine potatoes. 


Market Side of Home Canning 
H,. M. FOREMAN, MORGAN COUNTY, O 


In American Agriculturist of August 
12 was printed an article by H. M. Fore- 
man on Canning farm products at home, 
which told the story of how his family 
got started in the home canning busi- 
ness and how they do the canning on the 
farm. In this, the second article, Mr 
Foreman discusses the market side of 
home canning and how the canned prod- 
ucts are marketed.—[The Editor. 

Some years ago we raised a crop of 
tomatoes and beans for a canning 
factory. It was our first experience, 
und I might say our last, so far as 
selling to factory is concerned. As we 
made two to four deliveries a week 
we had ample opportunities to ob- 
serve the business. We could readily 
see why so much of the canned goods 
lack the natural flavor and have what 
so many call a flat taste. 

The sanitary conditions were prob- 
ibly up to the average yet they did 
not increase our appctite for canned 
goods. While many things were sub- 
ject to criticism, no doubt they did 
the best they could. Our observations 
ind financial returns for produce sold 
decided us to try a home canner. The 
following year we planted our crops 
ind wrote to different companies for 
prices on processors, cans and sup- 





plies. We purchased an open proc- 
essor, our first mistake. We raised 
our our products and after many 


trials and troubles we succeeded in 
canning over 1500 cans of tomatoes 
ind some beans and plums. 

While we had our troubles in can- 


{To Page 11] 








—to Every Farmer 


This book contains reports of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture on the 
latest scientific methiod of seed 
aT to secure the greatest 


is the best and cheapest disinfectant — 
officially endorsed as the standard treat- 
ment for seed grains. It rids seed grains 
of smuts, fungus growth, also scab and 
black leg diseases of potatoes. One pint 
bottle 35 cents treats 40 bushels of seed. 
Write for this big illustrated book today. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 William Street New York ; 
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by using Mica Azle Grease. 
It gives the spindle a bright 
smooth surface and cuts out 
friction. 
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Learn The Auto Business--- 


Right now is the time to start; we are con- 
stantly getting calls for more men than we can 
supply as Chauffeurs, Shop foremen, Auto ex- 
perts, Race drivers, Final testers, etc. Oppor- 
tunities are better than ever before—but you 
must have the right training by actual ex- 

perience such as we give. 4,000 graduates 

are making good and getting ; 


$80 to $1,000 a month salary 
$12,000 to $20,000 a year in Profits 


lete equipment ; a dozen cars at disposal 

of 2 ete Knigh ht type, 12 and 8 cylinder motors; 

h test starting systems, etc., etc. 

Tetiring in 4 weeks—Tuition and board 8 tow~Sete 
now—Send for catalog and te: 









FREE a useful gift in three colors and ex 

ven to aa gly low deliverot 
nguiry. Write es Ec, WRIT# 
for yours toda: 'S TODAY 


For years the GUARANTEE LIME & 
FERTILIZER SPREADER, with its sever 
superior patented features, has thoroughly and con 
vincingly demonstrated its superiority over pract 
every other spreader on the market 
The question of spreader superiority has beer 
——s Get ae A. facts. Ask the man _ whe 
ARANTEE LI 


& 
SPR. SPREADER.” While others are autnine quailty. 
are GUARANTEEING IT. Write today for oa 
and di low Comes 


cquieeee with all eB and , TRRIO 
Guarantee Manufacturing Co., Dept. £3, Baltimore, Md 
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sauna F ALM Engineering Department Te 


George W. Iverson, Farm Engineering Editor, 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or’ by letter, of subscribers 
about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads 
Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist 
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and bridges. 
if a reply by private letter is desired. 
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Cleaning Ditch by Dynamite 
- CHARLES M. PATTERSON 

Knowing that I had experience in 
handling dynamite and having read of 
using it to dig ditches, George Warn- 
sing of Petersburg, Ill, called me to 
look at a dredge diich that had 
washed partly full of mud, sand and 
debris caused by the overflow of a 
salt creek. He asked if the deposits 
could be blasted out. I found that 
the fill was from 2 feet deep at the 
downstream end to 5 feet at the up- 
per end. The ditch was over a half 
mile in length. 

Commencing at the lower end and 
working up stream, I began loading 
half-pound charges of straight 60% 
dynamite in a single row of holes 
spaced 18 inches apart and about 15 
to 18 inches deep. This cut a channel 
& feet wide and down to grade. As 
the fill became deep, I increased the 
charges to one pound per hole; when 
I reached the 5 feet fill I used two 
parallel rows of holes, one pound to 
the hole. This gave a clearance of 12 
to 14 feet wide.. The current washed 
all loose dirt down, cleaning the chan- 
ne! as nicely as it could have been 
dug out. 

I used the “propagated” method of 
blasting; that is, had ae cariridge 
primed with cap and fuse in the mid- 
dle hole only ofeach section. Con- 
cussion set off the other charges 
down the line of holes. It required a 
ton of dynamite and took two men 
four days to complete the work. To 
have dug out the deposits would have 
taken the same two men at Icast a 
month. I doubt if they could have 
done it in that time. 





Concrete Foundations Best 
E. J. PICKARD 


One of the best uses I have found 
for concrete on the farm is in the 
foundations and floors of granaries, 
corncribs and store rooms. The ex- 
clusion of rats and mice will pay 
good interest on the investment. I 
stake out the floor plan and dig a 
trench in which to start the founda- 
tion, digging it deep enough so that 
it will always be below the surface. 
The earth wears away from about 
the building through the agency of 
the wind and rain, sometimes wearing 
away beneath the concrete at the 
corners, and this is bad for’ the 
building. 

Then I set up the forms, making 
them level at the top. I usually 
carry the concrete foundation wall 
several inches above the floor line, lay 


“x4's on the green wall and spike 
them down, driving the spikes in 
slanting, and in all directions. When 


the conérete has become dry and hard, 
it is almost impossible to tear them 
loose. 

I fill the inside with earth, tamping 
it down and finishing up with coarse 
stone, rammed down hard. Then I 
pour slush concrete mortar over this, 
and cover it with a good mixture to 
form the surface coat in much the 
Same manner as sidewalks are laid. 
To avoid cracking at the edges, I put 
in a half-inch strip of wood to sepa- 
rate the floor from the walls, and 
take it up after the floor has set, filling 
the space with hot tar and sand. This 
mikes an expansion joint. Large 
floors may be sectioned off into sev- 
eral such joints. 

Cellar floors, built of concrete and 
sloping to a drain pipe will be found 
very useful. If the house is set up 
2 or more feet above grade, and 
there are plenty of cellar windows, a 
light, clean laundry can be made 
with the aid of a concrete floor, and 
a concrete floor offers an excellent 
Support for a fruit cellar or a_ hot- 
air furnace. 

For water tanks and trough I use 
& mixture of 1-2 or 1-3, if the sand 
iS coarse, clean grit, with 5-6 parts of 
Small stone or gravel. I reinforce the 
concrete with wire fencing, bent to 
the form, and placed so that it will 
come in the center of the concrete 
form. Fencing is cheap and _ easily 
bent to form.:- Thorough mixing is 
very important with eoencrete woi:: 
The concrete and Sand” should’ be 
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mixed very carefully when dry, and 
only clean water should be used. 
While pouring for a smooth surface, 


I always use a long wooden paddle, | 
This | 


following the face of the form. 
forces out the air bubbles, and allows 
the cement to flow up against the 
face of the form, and there are no 
patches to be plastered over. 





Market Side of Home Canning 
[From Page 10] 


ring, we kept before us the vision of 


selling our goods at 10 cents a can, 
and not have enough to go around, 
and seeing how pleased the people 
would be. But alas for blasted hopes. 
We then and there realized that the 
most difficult problem to solve in any 
business is that of marketing the 
product. Our neighbors thought 
we could and should sell for less 
than the factory sold their output, 
and flatly refused to pay the store 
price. 

We went to the local merchants and 
‘offered our goods. Some looked wise 
and said, “Nothing doing.” Others 
said, “Yes, they are good and we can 
handle them, but you will have to 
cut the factory price.” Finally we 
sold our tomatoes to a local dealer 
at Scents acan. He retailed them at 
10 cents until they were advertiscd, 
then sold them at 15 cents a can; 
ST%% profit did not look good to me. 

Many of the merchants refused to 
consider the proposition for less than 
50% margin. We visited all classes 
of stores from the cross-roads store 
to those of the larger cities. Some- 
times we were amazed at the quality 
and prices of canned goods offcred 
to the public. One man was selling a 
grade as a No 1 high grade, at 15 
cents a can, which he said he only 
paid 65 cents a dozen. Was it any 
wonder people looked with suspicion 
on canned goods? Yet we occa- 
sionally found a merchant that was 
willing to handle our goods at a rea- 


sonable profit and we have finally 
built up aé satisfactory trade with 
those men. 

We tried advertising in the local 


papers, spending several dollars in 
that way. We have often wondered 
if it ever sold a can for us. If so 
we are not aware of it. This plan 
looked good and sounded like busi- 
ness, but failed to give results. We 
decided that the mass of the pcvonle 
was willing to pay for quality if they 
could be sure of getting it. We not 
only had our stationery printed with 
name, address and business, but alse 
had several hundred typewritten let- 
ters printcd. We mailed these direct 
to prospective buyers. 

Appealing to and dealing direct 
with the consumer has proved a suc- 
cess, and was the means of selling the 
larger part of last season's crop. And 
~the prospect for this season is even 
better. We have before us an article 
on home canning, setting forth in 
glowing terms the great profits and 
easy work for the women and adver- 
tising all farmers’ wives and _ those 
having gardens to can their products 
and sell to their neighbors. When we 
look back over our work we think we 
had just such a vision; but five years’ 
experience has effectually erased it 
and we consider it now purely on a 
business basis. 

We frankly say to all who con- 
template buying a canner: If it is 
for home use and you want something 
good and wholcsome and are willing 
to put into the work some time, 
patience and money there is no reason 
why you should not make a success. 
Yet, like every other business, there 
will be failures. If you are investing 
in it to make money, it is a different 
proposition. You should count the 
cost, your chance to get help, and, 
above all, your market facilities. This 
has proved the hardest part for us. 

As this subject has been extensively 
discussed perhaps some of the diffi- 
culties we had to contend with will 
be more easily overcome. To make a 
success and hold customers, a few 
general principles hold good. Offer 
nothing to the public except goods of 
luci-class quality and always as near 
the same as possible, 














belongs to you. Get it 
yourself, 


Farm Powder. 





The Original Farm Powder 


ee punch a hole, load it, 
ight a fuse and the work is 
done! Your stump field is in- 
stantly transformed into fer- 
tile, virgin land. The profits 
from the first crop will more 
than pay the cost of clearing. 


Get “Better Farming” Book—FREE 
“Better Farming,”’ fully illustrated, shows how 
€ Atlas Farm Powder may be used to increase the 

fertility of the soil, improve orchards, and save 
! moncy in many kinds of work. Mail the coupon, 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices, Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 
Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis f 











Pay Taxes 
On Idle Acres ? 


There are dollars under the stumps—crop money that 


Do You . 


Blow them into easily handled pieces with - 
You can do it quickly, easily and 
thoroughly in the most economical way. No expen- 
ence or skill is needed if you use 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
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Address 
Ah A~ 






out. Remove the stumps 





Dig ditches, make tree holes, § 
shatter boulders and blast the 
subsoil with Atlas Farm Pow- ! 
der—made especially for farm ‘ 
work. It does the work better j 
and costs less than labor. Ask 
the Atlas dealer for prices, 








mington, Del. 








Send me your 74-page book “Better Farming. 
I am interested in the use of explosives for the 
purpose before which I mark X. AAS5 
__}] Stump Blasting w Tree Planting 
Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging 


Subsoil Blasting Quarrying-Mining 
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Majestic engine you want—no deposit 
—no C. O. D., or security. When the 


if you are not fully satisfied with it, 
send it back at our expense and you 
will not be out one cent. 

completely convinced that the 
is a wonderful bargain and just the en- 


tenth in 30 duys, or one-sixth in 60 days, 





Only Hartman's with their $12,000,009 capital 
nd over two million customerscan make such 
n offer as this. Order any size cr style 


ngine comes, work it 30 days, and 


If you are 
“Majestic” 
ine you want, then keepit and pay one- 


nd balance in equal payments monthly or 
very two months—giving 10 months or 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK srtcnatty “low jretinely geod service without trouble oF bother, Abse- 


argain price put on each engine, Book also $12,000,000 capital and resources, Fully described in our 
tells how to judge an engine, Book. 


how much to pay, how to pick 
out size and style engine best 
suited to your needs, and ex- 
plains the l'amous Farm Credit 


gine book at once. Send the 
coupon or a postal today, 


THE HARTMAN COMPANY, 


Add 
P.O. 


Town. 





2, 3, S, 7, 9 and 14 H. P.—Stationary and Portable 


The Great Majestic Engine 


Most economical to operate. Fewer number of work- 
ing parts. Perfectly balanced—just the right weight 
forits H. P. rating. Bi 


4045-47 La Salle St., Chicago gp ° R.F 
















No Money In Advance 


Hartman’s Special Farm Credit | 
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improvements, Gives ever- 


Send for it. 





THE HARTMAN CO., 4045-47 LaSalle St., Chicago, I. 
Without obligating me, send your Engine Catalog 
" No. E-257 and particulars of selling plan. 
Plan. Get this valuable en- 
’ | Name 
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The Ounce of Prevention 
Prevent injuries to your fruit trees NOW 
—don’t have them girdled and killed by of 

mice or rabbits this winter. Put 
an inexpensive | 

EXCELSIOR WIRE MESH GUARD 
around each one. Can be set up in a moment and 
taken off next spring. Galvanized—lasts for years. 

Write for sizes and prices, 

Worcester, Mass. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., Dept.0, 

















What do you want 
to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, 
Fertilizers, Manures >? The best methods 


planting, cultivating, harvesting and 


utilizing all Field, Orchard and Garden 
| Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Animals, 
| Dairy Farming, or any other subject per- 
| taining to Farming or Rural ‘Affairs. 


Do you want to know about care and 
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If you're a man of energy and business ability 


One a\ there's large sure profits to the ma. witha 
of STAR DRILLING MACHINE 
Our Portable—Steam or Gasoline 
21 Best by test. Low in price, high 


Stars 





opening worth consideration, 
great demand for drilled water wells, and 


in practical worth. You can make 
it pay for itself and earn dividends 
all the time. Look into this! Sold 
on payment plan if desired. 
Our 140-page catalogue de- 
‘erent Star Out- 
we'll mail 


ite 
‘money ‘making: 





gement, breeding, feeding, judging and 
marketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 


Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 


The “‘progres:ive farmer’ who desires up-to-date 
reliable iteaten along the lines of his chosen 
business will find our standard agricultural reference 
books of inestimabl> value. ese books al 

in helpful suggestions and valuable information. 
They answer immediately and authoritatively the 
many intricate questions that arise day by day. 
They are books that the beginner needs and the 
successful farmer follows. 


Send f and elab- 
Catalog Free ceataly  ihucmeoted catalog, 
128 pages, 5x8 inches, containing detailed descri 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern books 
covering every phase of agriculture. This will be 

iled on application. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York,'N. ¥. 











VW p . 
THAT’S GUARANTEED 


—to produce more milk than any gther: ration 

either home mixed or purchased and do it 

without giving your cows eyo or 

udder trouble. Ready to use right out of the 
without any mixing. 





{bsclately ly free fom ode uiterente end fiers. just 
e the feed you would mix for yourself, is a special 
combination of choice cottonseed meal, dried beet 
pulp, gluten feed,corn distillers’ Grains, wheat bran, 
t middli ‘and a little salt, that’s all; each in- 
redler weig  ! automatic scales ‘a: 
horoughly malized in jo Boge power driven mixers, so 
that it is always abso! ly uniform. and always 
. An extra quart or two of milk daily from each 
cow may turna soap ingen profit. Try LARRO FEED 
more profits. Sold on “meney teck @ set n 
pian, the decision being entirely up to you. 
Ask your local dealer Write us if none near you. 
u TRE LARROWE MILLING CO, 2255 Gillespie Bik. Detroit, Mich. 
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MINERAL ' 
HEAVE®,, 
,. COMPOUND 
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Will Ruin 

kk: 
Your Horse + ps Pack cage 
ence. sony refeded 
SEND TODAY $1 Package sufficient 





for ordinary cases 
Postpaid on receipt of price 

Write for descriptive beekiet 
MINERAL WEAVE REMEDY CO.. 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 
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STEEL WHEELS 


For your Farm Wagon, so as 
to make it a Low-Down, in- 
stead of having to do your 
work over the sides of a high 
) wheeled wagon. No dry loose 
wheels. More and easier 
7 work done. 

Send postal for free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL Oo. 
Box 60, Havana, Ill. 














insures hi: eld when prices are h riahew 
ll erg m king ingre‘tienu. Kesal 
pend os w Gotboutecd peur pues NOW. 


Allen's Guaranteed Foods 


Results guar suar- 


¥) do away wit awey NOW'S the ti 
S the tume to start ‘em 
rane “Write us t i 








DRILLING 


WELL *Pxvs° WELL 


Own a machine of yor own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for al! parposes 


Write for Circalar 


WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 





Profitable Stock Feeding 


Proper Feeding Swells Your 
Bank Account 





SHE fol ing books contain a sysiematic 
and practical treatment of the profitable 
feeding of live stock This subject is of 

more fundamental importance than any other 
single questio: that our farmers have to face. 
Every phase of feeding fully treated 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM 


ANIMALS 
By C. W. Burkett A discussion of the 
fundamental and first principles of feeding 
farm stock. It takes up the subject step 
by step, making it possible for the practi 
cal man to understand, clearly and fatly. 
the science and practice of the subject ll 
lustrated. 348 pages 5x7 inches. .Nert $1.50 


Books by Thomas Shaw 
FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 


A practical manual treating on the general = 
principles of feeding farm animals A book 
for the busy farmer. who can take it u 
any time and find interesting, helpful and 
up-to-date infurmation on the feeding of 
live stock, either on a large or a amali scale 
Illustrated 5x7 inches. 536 pages $2.00 


MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF CATTLE 








The first book ever written discussing the 
feeding and management » from 
birth until disposed of It rs ever 
phase of cattle production under arable 
conditions Indispensable to every one wl 


keeps cattle. no matter how or where situ 
ated Illustrated 5%x8 inches..Net $2.00 


MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF SHEEP 
Every detail of feeding and management of 
sheep is treated in a practical and ex 
haustive manner. It is by far the most 
complete work yet published on the subject 
It is so plain that the men who take it as 
their guide shonld not fail in their work 
Iustrated. 5%x7% inches. Cloth. . Net $2.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg.,231S-321 Fourth Ave., New York N.Y. 
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Repressing Abortion in Cows 


PROF W. L. WILLIAMS 


Abortion in cattle is generally, if not 
always due to contagion It is not in 
itself a disease, but merely one of nu- 
merous symptoms. The phenomenon 
of abortion is due to an inflammation 
of the uterus, the fundamental cause 
of which is believed to be the abor- 
tion bacillus. The abortion bacillus is 
found in the uteri of cows which have 
aborted, or have suffered from pre- 
mature birth, retained afterbirth or 
other disease. It has been found ex- 
tensively in the milk of dairy cows, in 
the internal organs of aborted fetuses, 
in the lungs of living calves prema- 
turely expelled, and in the joint cavi- 


ties of calves born at full term. It 
appears to be the essential cause of 
some cases of white scours in new- 


in important 
this disease, 


born calves, and may be 
factor in many cases of 
though generally associated with oth- 
er bacilli. 

So far as known, an animal once in- 
fected is always infected, though the 


infection may at times decrease until 





hardly or not at ail recognizsbdie. In 
many cattle the infection is so mild 
|} that it does not cause sterilit ibor- 
| tion, premature birth, retained after- 


other recognizable disease 
when the infection 


organ tha 


birth, or 
In adults it is only 
is severe in the genital 
serious disease is observed 

Cows and heifers whic! 
ed apparently have littice, if any, di- 
rect danger for pregnant ‘ows or 
heifers with which they come in cdéa- 
tact. Indirectly, however, they may 
possess great danger. If the aborter 
is served by the herd bull before hor 
uterus has wholly recovered, the viru- 
lent infection in the cow may be car- 
ried by the bull through copulation to 
other cows and cause disaster in the 
next pregnancy. 

There is no-cure for abor'ion. When 
it breaks as a storm in a herd of 
pregnant cows and heifers, it will run 
its course, and the extent of the dis- 

ster can be known only when preg- 
nancy has terminated in the last ani- 
mal Carbolic acid, methylene blue, 
abortion vaccines and other alleged 
remedies of various kinds have been 
used. 

The quarantine of aborters has al- 
ways failed, and must continue to fail, 
because it merely removes an animal 
which shows one symptom, 3>ortion 
and leaves all others showing i 
symptoms as sterility, retained af . 
birth and other evidences of the same 


have abort- 





han 





infection. The removal of all infected 
animals would commonly involve all 
the herd Quarantine is misleading 
and generally harmful. 

The disinfection of the stabie and 
of gutters, so profusely recommended 
| for the control of abortion, is good 
| stable hygiene, if well done in con- 


junction with physical cleanliness, Dut 
it will not directly stop or lessen con- 
tagious abortion, The infection which 
is causing abortion or retained after- 
birth is in the uterus of the cow, not 
in the stuble gutter, and it cannot be 
reached until the cow has aborted or 
calved, and can then be reached only 
by invading the uterine cavity itself 
and removing or killing the organ- 
isms 

We advise, 


first, that the newborn 
calf be cared for in such a manner as 
to insure it against serious infection 
from abortion and other organisms 
and thus to guard its health and 
vigor When the cow has reached her 
270th day of pregnancy, or sooner if 
earlier calving seems probable. give 
her a thorough bath with warm water 
and soap, lathering the skin repeat- 
edly until thoroughly clean. Rinse off 
the soap and water with a 2% solution 
of carbolic acid or cresol compound. 
Place the cow in a clean, disinfected 
stall. After the bathing, wash the 
tail, vulva, thighs and udder daily 
with warm 1% to 2% solution of dis- 


| *Excerpts from a circular published 
by New York state veterinary college. 
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infectant, and douche the vagina daily 
with a 0.25% Lugol's solution. 

When the calf is born, rub it dry 
ind disinfect the stump of the navel 
cord. Do not tie it. Do not touch the 
navel stump with the hands. Fill a 
soblet or glass to the brim with 1-1000 
sublimate solution, and, having the 
calf held on its feet, push the goblet 
igainst the navel region so as to sub- 
merge the navel stump completely and 
keep it submerged for 15 _ r ‘nutes 
(corrosive sublimate tablets can be 
purchased of a size that one to one 
pint equals 1-1000). Then dust the 
navel stump over heavily with a pow- 
der composed of equal parts of pow- 
dered alum and boric acid, and repeat 
every 30 minutes until the navel stump 


is dry. Place the calf in a clean, dry. 
comfortable stall, and keep it alone 
until two or three months old. Do 


not permit the calf to suck. 

In feeding the newborn calf, select 
the milk of a healthy cow which has 
calved promptly and naturally in 30 
minutes or less, has expelled her after- 
birth quickly and naturally within 
two hours, and has no discharge from 
the uterus. Milk from cows which 
have calved slowly or had inflamma- 
tion of the uterus, with discharges, 
nd especially with retained after- 
irth, is dangerous. 

Refore drawing milk from the cow 
‘to feed the ealf, wash her vulva, tail, 
highs and udder and douche the va- 
zina according to the plan recommend- 
ed prior to birth. The milker should 

‘st disinfect his hands and should use 
1 sterilized pail. The first milk from 
each teat should be discarded. Re- 
peat the washing of the vulva, tail, 
thighs and udder daily until all dis- 
charges from the vulva have ceased. 


t 


The first milk, or colostrom, is not 
necessary for the calf. Ideally, it 
vould be best to feed calves upon 


boiled or sterilized milk. The process 
i et in the experimental stage. Some 
calves grow thriftily upon boiled milk 
from the first; others die. In the mean- 
time, calves grown under the condi- 
tions recommended are _ reasonably 
safe, and at eight to 10 days of age 
may be placed with safety upon milk 


boiled in a water bath. The milk 
which is boiled may be drawn from 
any economic source, mixed milk 


from the dairy, milk from tubercular 
cows, skimmed milk, or whey from 
creameries or cheese factorics. 





Excellence in Buttercup Breed 
MRS J. A. EICHSTEDT 


For distinctiveness and individuality, 
the modern Sicilian Buttercup is enti- 
tiled to greater consiceration. It was 
not until the American Buttercup club 
was organized in 1912 that enough 
poultrymen were brought together to 
make a marked improvement in the 
breed. Farmers and others now have 
the opportunity of knowing what an 
improved Buttercup should be. The 
first characteristic mark of distinction 
lies in the unique and novel cup- 
shaped comb, differing in appearance 
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from that of any other breed or va- 
riety. 

The Buttercup possesses an attrac - 
five, plump, yellow-skined carcass, 
when dressed for the table. It is a 
striking example of a happy mean be- 
tween the large bodied meat birds and 
the active Leghorn. Some brecders 
claim the improved American Butter- 
cup will produce more large white 
eggs than any other so-called meai 
breed. Buttercups have gained the 
distinction of being pre-eminently the 
woman's favorite fowl. In fact, a large 
per cent of the members of the Ameri- 
can Buttercup club are women. 

The cock is a glossy, bright red with 
black points. His standard weight is 
61, pounds. The hen has light buff 
feathers with black points, and an 
evenly specked back, sides and lower 
breast with black spots, which are 
produced by parallel bars of black 
running across the web of the feather. 
Her standard weight is five pounds 
Her comb is the same as the male bird 
only smaller and neater. 





Honey Culture Discussed 
J. THOMPSON, DORCHESTER COUNTY, Mb 


One of the chief requisites for a 
successful honey crop, either comb or 
extracted, is to have the colonies in 
proper condition at the beginning of 
the honey flow. It is even more neces- 
sary in producing comb honey than 
extracted. In case of a short flow it 
will often mean the difference between 
success and failure. 

One of the most important consid- 
erations is the queen, which should be 
young and vigorous and of a good 
strain. The hive, well filled with bees 


and containing at least 30 pounds of 


good honey or its equivalent in sugar 
syrup, is essential. This work is best 
done in the fall, when preparing for 
next year’s honey crop. If the supply 
runs short in the winter, it is prefer- 
ably replenished as a brood must be 
kept growing steadily and rapidly. 
The stronger the colonies at the be 
ginning of the money flow, the better 
the prospect of a big crop. 

As soon as the hives are well filled 
with bees and brood, and the combs 
begin to whiten, put on the supers. Ii 
is well to prepare these~in advance, 
supplying the sections with full sheets 
of foundation, thin or extra, as one 
prefers. The first super put on each 
colony has four or more bait sections, 
in which the foundation has been 
partly or full drawn out. A supply 
can be obtained by extracting the un- 
finished sections of the previous year. 
When the super is over half finished 
another should be given. it is usual 
ly placed under the first or partly 


filled one. Each super should be 
taken off as soon as finished to 
prevent travel strain, and if there 


are any unfinished sections they maj 
be returned to the bees immediately to 
be finished. 





Baby Chick Association—Prominen 
poultrymen interested in the promo- 
tion of baby chicks organized the 
International baby chick association 
at Cleveland, O, on August 7. The 
expressed objects of the association 
are to foster, promote, improve and 
protect the baby chick industry and 
allied branches of the poultry busi 
ness. The officers are: President, H. H 
Knapp of Tiro, O; ‘first vice-president. 
C.. J. Fiske of New York city; second 
vice-president; Dr P. T. Woods of Si! 
ver Lake, Mass: secretary, H. D 
White of Saugatuck, Mich, and trea: 
urer, C. J. Fiske of New York city. 
The initiation fee of $10 includes the 
first year’s dues, with subsequent an- 
nual dues of $5. 





“You're wrong, 











A Homespun Wrangle 


““‘Who kills the bugs?”’ 
“I,”’ said the swallow, 

In tones quite hollow— 
“I kill the bugs !"’ 


*’ said the garter ; 
“‘Me and my darter— 
We kill the bugs !”’ 


“Off the road !"" said the toad ; 
“I carry the load — 
I kill the bugs!”’ 


““You’re a liar!’’ said the bantam, 
“Me; I plant "em — 
I kill the bugs !"’ 


P.S. Now there 're many others, besides these four, who help kill the bugs, 
as we know. Still what's the harm in letting each think 
that he’s the “whole blooming show ?” 
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SANITATION 


1S THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 














You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthri sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a noe oe on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 

Write for them—they are free. 








KRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease. It hasdone 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do th- 
same for you on the farm. 

KRESO DIP No.1 is to Use—Reli- 
able—For Sale by All Druggists— 
Effeective—Not Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep’t Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Ruthstein’s LATEST TRIUMPH 
New Model 1917 “Steels” 


The only rr Goestortatio, Light, 

Long-Wearing, Abso' futely Waterproof 

GENERAL- SERVICE SHOE for Men and 

Boys. One Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs 

ALL-Leathers. 

Here’s the Best and Only 
Dose’’ Shoe ever. invented. 





















SAVE $20 


SHOE 
BILLS 


“‘year-round,”’ ‘‘all-pur- 
Warm in winter—Cool in 
summer—Always dry and shapely. Made in all sizes 
and heights—for Men, sizes 5 to 12: 6, 9, 12 and 16 
inches high; for Boys, sizes 1 to 4. For Farmers, Me- 
chanics, Dairy, C reamery and Stock Men, Laborers, 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers, Sportsmen. The Worid’s 
Greatest Work Shoe—Play Shoe—Schoo! Shoe. 


SAVE YOUR HEALTH AND MONEY 


No More Big Doctor’s Bilis 

No More Big Shoe Bilis 

No more wet, tired, blistered, cal- 
loused, chafed, aching feet. No more 
hard, cracked, , twisted. 
shoes. No more eumati 
bago, Sciatica, Coughs and Colds. No 
more loss of time and health. Always 
Comfortable—Always Dry. Save $10 
to $20 shoe money. 


STEEL SHOE BOOK— FREE 

@.M.Ruthstein / _ ‘The Sole of Steel” illustrates and 
Steet oy this wonderful money-sav- 

= Stee Mag. ing Shoe with adjustable Steel Rivets 

instantly replaced when worn for a few cents. 

shoe of the light, springy step—the shoe that makes you 

sure-footed and tireless —the shoe = 

Health—Your Comfort—Your Purse tells how Y 

oranyone—can TRY MY * ‘STE ELS”’ TEN DAYS. FREE. 

Address your a to 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN 
The Steel Shoe Man Dept. 352 





Racine, Wis. 





‘ 





* A hammer is all you need. We 
furnish the rest at lowest prices— 
prices which are possible only be- 
cause we're located right in the 
biggest lumber center of the world. 


Anchor Silos are Strongest 
Ss 


Every part sturdy—solid. Storm- 






































ee proof, weather-proof. Will not 
twist and warp. Furnished in 
b heart yellow pine (the best—in- 
destructible), Norway, Spruce, 
; aoe Fir, Hemlock, Tamarack. 
ti i separately 377 x 6 
jong leaf yellow pine. 








and swelling impossible. 
Your dollars om” = 
go < ta y ~ + = 


ANCHOR SILO MFG. CO. 
8 Sweeney Bidg., Me. Tonawanda, W. ¥ 








GREEN 


MOUNTAIN Silos 


P NOT TOO LATE to get one ef these famous silos 
or this year’s corn crop if vou act at once. Prompt 
shipment can be made of these tong Ufe silos. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
343 West Street Rutland, Vermont 
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Royal to Break Records 


The American Royal of 1916 at Kan- 
sas City October 2 to 7, wil! 
entries of breeding cattle than any 
previous show. This statement cin be 
made now, because of advance re- 
ports by secretaries, and the word 
that comes from many breeders as to 
the stock they will ship. Eaéth of the 
four breeds will have more entries 
than in past years, the Hereford and 
Shorthorn breeders putting wu dis- 
plays that will be far beyond anything 
seen in the past, in respect to num- 
bers, exhibitors, and extent of country 
represented. The Angus division will 
have by far the largest show it ever 
had at the Royal. One breeder has 
announced that he will send three car- 
loads of breeding animals. The Gailo- 
ways will be stronger this year shan 
for several years, an especial effort 
being made in view of the unusually 
favorable conditions for the pure-wvred 
cattle trade. Every class, it is certain, 
will be well filled. 

Enlarged facilities are being wre- 
pared for the carlot show at the stock 
‘yards, both in the breed and in the 
range divisions. As previously an- 
nounced, the judging of breeding cat- 
tle which are shown at convention hall 


have more 








will take place in the afternoons. The 
visitors will have opportunity to ex- 
amine the carlot shows in the morn- 


ings, at the yards. 
The sales of breeding stock will be 
held in convention hall as follows: 


Galloways, Wednesday October 4: 
Shorthorns, Thursday, October 33 
Herefords, Friday, October 6. These 


sales will start at 9 a m. 





Program for Dairy Show 
The preliminary program is out for 


the national dairy show to be held at 
Springfield October 2-21. Sp 


conventions of large and influential 








organizations to be held during the 
dairy show are as follows: American 
association of cream and butter man- 
ufacturers October 16, American 
Guernsey cattle club October 16, in- 
ternational association of dairy and 
milk inspectors October 17-1%.  in- 
ternational milk dealers’ § associa- 
tion October 16-17, Holstein se 
sociation of America October 17 
American dairy farmers’ § associa- 


tion October 17, conference of couniy 
agents October 17, Ayrshire breeders’ 
association October 18, American Jer- 
sey cattle club October 1%, conference 
of state Jersey cattle organizations Oc- 
tober 20, national dairy union October 
18, dairy and farm press editors Octo- 
ber 19, conference national association 
of ice cream manufacturers with New 
England milk manufacturers and men 
in charge of cow testing associations 
October 21. 

The leading cattle associations have 
increased their cash premiums this 
year in addition to the money prizes 
offered? by the dairy show officials. 
Holstein interests offer $1500 in spe- 
cials for this breed, the Jersey club 
$1000 in specials, the Guernsey club 
$1000, Ayrshire association $0), and 
Brown Swiss association $160. 

It will be recalled that the special 
cattle days are as follows: Guernsey 
October 16, Holstein October 17, Ayr- 
shire and Brown Swiss October 18, 
Jersey October 19. On these special 
days the breed in question will be 
judged and time devoted to advancing 
interests of that breed. 

Plans are well afoot for bringing 
in large excursion trains from the four 
points of the compass. October 16 is 
the Connecticut, Ohio, Michigan and 
southern states day; October 17, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Wisconsin «and 
New York day; October 18, Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and lilinois 


day; October 19, Massachusetts, Rhode | 


Island and New Jersey day; October 
20, New Haven, Holyoke, Northamp- 
ton and Worcester; October 21, Spring- 
field, Hartford and Pittsfield a: iy. 
The night performances through the 
week will contain features connected 
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vith each day's work in carnival form 
at will greatly add to the value of 
show for visitors and exhibitors. 

An added educational attraction will 
be found in the breeding horse classes 


ind the evening utility horse show. 
some of the reasons for attending 
s big dairy show are as follows: 
You = have before you 1500 cattle 
2 ading breeds, enabling you to 
indulge in intelligent comparison upon 
their reiative merits. Practical experts 
in feeding and breeding and. proper 
direction of the farm will address you 





oI 


on these topics daily. Practical ex- 
perts in the dairy division at Wash- 
ington wil! give dairy demonstrations 
of-ithe relative value of cows. You 
will see exhibits occupying 50,000 


quare feet of floor space, artistically 
anged. which include the most 
rn in everything that dairy farm- 
er, butter maker, cream man, or any- 
one else connected with farming, 
needs in his business. Practical milk 
dealers operating a country milk bot- 
tling plant will be seen showing all 
that happens to milk between pro- 
ducer and consumer. There will be 
milking machine demonstrations. 
There will be a practical ice cream 
plant operating a full sized outfit. 
There will be butter, milk, cream and 
exhibits from all over the 
United States. 





mode 
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Feeders in Demand 

The veteran live stock authority, 
Frank B. McClain of Pennsylvania, 
states that it is doubtful if ever in the 
month of August there were so small a 
mumber of stockers and feeders than 
those that were on sale at the Lancas- 
ter stock vards and that so many were 
or an ordinary kind as has been the 
ease for August, 1916. He says that 
good feeders were so scarce, that they 
stood out like watermelons at a hard 
boiled egg party. Prices have’ been 
rather steady. Stock have been reach. 
ing eastern Pennsylvania from Canada, 
Virginia, Chicago and St Paul. One of 
the cars that was called good had ani. 
mals weighing around SS) pounds each, 


fetching $8.10 a 100 pounds. These 
were bought by a Berks county (Pa) 
farmer. 

Another car of a similar grade 
weighing around 850 pounds went to a 
Lancaster county (Pa) farmer at 
$7.90. Steers weighing around ‘0 
pounds . but of poorer quality, fetched 


$7.35 to $7.50, while a carload of Mich- 
[To Page 15] 
INSIDE HEALTH 
Natural Way to Look Well 








Show a woman an easy, comfortable 
and healthful way to improve her ap- 
pearance and she is naturally inter- 
ested. 

Coffee is one of the enemies of fair 
women, for in most cases it directly 
affects the stomach, and the result is 
a sallow muddy skin and ills in differ- 
ent organs of the body. 

A lady speaking of how coffee af- 
fected her writes :—‘‘l was very fond 
of coffee but was under the care of 
the doctor most of the time for liver 
trouble. My complexion was bad and 
I had a pain in my side steadily. 

“When I concluded to quit coffee 
and use Postum, I had it made accord- 
ing to directions and from the very 
first cup we liked the taste of it. 

“In a short time the pain left my 
side and my friends began to comment 
on the change in my complexion and 
general looks. I have never seen any- 
thing equal to the benefit I got from 
making this change.” Name given by 





Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Postum comes in two forms: 
i Postum Cereal—the original form— 
| must be well boiled. 15¢ and 2c pkgs. 
} Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
| dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
| water, and, with cream and sugar, 
| makes a delicious beverage instantly 
| 30¢ and We tins. 
| Both forms are equally delicious 
| and cost about the same per cup. 
““There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


—sold by Grocers. 
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Lowest Prices 
Ever Made on World’s Best 


scelel ai fe 


Freight Paid @ 





We sell direct to you. Wes 
ship everything—roofing, siding, 
ceiling, wall boards, etc.—Freight "4 
Prepaid. We cannot quote you F@ 
our low Lymn F- prices here, Dut 
send for our Big Roofing Book. “Reo*’ Metal 
and see for yourscif that our Cluster Shingles 
prices are lowest ever quoted. - 


“Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less, yet outlast three ordi- 




















mary roofs. = no painting or 
repairs. Rot — fire — weather — 
rust-proof. Insurance cost is less 


~—guaranteed against lightning. Spa. 
Edwards Exclusive 


Tightcote Process || 
makes Edwards Metal Shingles, 
Metal Spanish Tile, Reo Cluster JiR 
nate. b> Gate Locks Roofing and 7 
other Ff ngs. Ceiling, Siding, 
ete., choan y rust-proof. Not 
@ pin point of space exposed to » 
weather, 


Our Paten:x r 
interlocking Device 


went sve warping, buckling or 
reaking. Protects nail holes— 
nails are driven through under 
layer; not exposed to weather, 
No special tools required. Easy Edwa. ‘s Patent 
to lay. “Grip-Lock"’ 





Corrugated 
ere Tin, 




















3, Sizes, 


vs Products Stand the ee Tes 

No other galvanizing can compare 3 

with it. Bending, hammering 

or lightning won’ cause it to 
e, peel or crack. 


Get FREE Book 













11 find that our price: 
‘re row est. ever cmade, for ‘Samples & 
jorld’s Bes ng ‘ou- * 
b Free Samples, Roofin Book 
[ener aif Book Ale om : 
for Book No. 962 The Edwards Mfg. Co. 
The Edwards Mig. 912-962 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Please send FREE Samples, 
fae Suecn YA Freight Paid prices ee aa s 
Cincinnati ya Greatest Rooting Book No, 96 


Bes cccccccccccscsncconcecccoscocncence ecece 


eT ne mee ee eee Te ane 
oe Largest Makers of Sheet Metai | Product 3 in the’ World 


THIS BEAUTIFUL LAWN GATE FREE 


If you need Lawn Fence here is your chance. 
Special low prices this month on this 
handsome, strong, poultry-proof 42-inch Lawn 
Fence. Gate to match FREE. It will add 
from $100 to $500 to the value of your property. 
write to-day our for Special Otter Circular, 

THE M em WN FENCE co. 

® Box 3 LEESBURG. oO. 4 


























BARGAIN BOOK 
AND SAMPLE 


t-. Ov 000,000 rods Brown 
4 Fence already 30: 4 to 400,000 
4farmers. lac Prices, 

2 Freight Prepa ; 150 styles 

13c per rod up. Gates anc 
Steel Posts, tool ~ Write postal. 
THE Snows FENCE “s wiRE—E co. 
* Cleveland, Ohle 











“SALESMAN 
WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, sell- 
ing American Agriculturist to the 
farmers. 


The work is pleasant and 
rxighly profitable, with splendia 
opportunities for advancement. 









We want a man who desires e 
permanent position and upon 
whom we can depend, and do 
not care to hear from triflers or 
men who only want spare-time 
work, or who wish to carry our 
publication as a side line. 


WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experience. 
Address 


ORANGE 02 AMERICAN AGRISULTURIST 
315 4h Avenue, New York City 
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Building Materials 
ata Saving 
of 15 to 20 % 
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: : : ance of subpe@nas for the three well. 
irregularity in Contract Basis lenaen Seu dadiens ta Ginmeith one 
he Empire state dairy company wyilford. Hansen said that he way; 
which operates quite extensively in ¢onfronted with low prices for his 
- . a ~~ S = ilo 

many parts of New York state offers a milk and an inability to buy: feed ia 
eontract to dairymen, starting with carlots at a considerable saving Ha 
jew butter fat in milk. Each differ- told of experiences with feed dealers 
fence of 0.1% in butter fat content 







































in Otsego county, saying that he had 




















































































































ORE lumber comes into Tonawanda by the most direct and cheapest freight 
M routes than any other center. The Bennett yards are located in the | makes a differenec of 3 cents per 100 .... to them with cash, to buy in 
choicest section of this great lumber mart and we receive our lumber pounds in the schedule which the con- large shipments to save money, but 
direct from boats and trains without rehandling. cern offers. However, regardless of met with a denial when the jobbers 
That’s why we are the main doorway of the lumber world for purchasers of any this : apparently Raccongypeines ae ge learned he was a farmer. 
size. No order is too large or too small to be promp/ly filled at the very lowest dairymen _ gee —-ag =! gues of _ The feed dealers, appearing Wed- 
prevailing prices for new, bright, clean lumber and building materials of all kinds. egg AB or ye Alen po Baye pore nesday before the committee, denict 
: Remember, we do not handle wreckage, seconds or weather-beaten goods. There- milk. Sometimes in order to stimu- a reap a a the so-called “black 
fore, in comparing our prices remember the quality, too’ late business, especially where there is _ P »y Ree mg the retail deater tal — - 
local competition, the company wili — jobber who sells direct m4 Passe 2 
Great Stock—Prompt Service offer a better price per 100 pounds ***™mer. They explained that they 
Our business is so big and our stock moves so fast that we are sure to have just what you than it will for similar milk in another had we sold Hansen _ they had _— 
want at any time. And we can ship it to you just as soon as the order is received if you must section. tail dealers in the territory in which 
have it. As this is the cheapest lumber center to ship into—it is also the cheapest to ship out . : he lived. 
of—so you are sure to save money on freight from us as well as on the merchandise. The Empire state company did not 
| contract for milk on the butter fat Wherein the Trouble Lies 
Sells to You Direct at One Small Profit | Previous to that time, the milk was ga That, just the trouble with 
evious to that time, the mi Was dairymen of New York today, and 
In view of our great business with the wholesale lumber trade, we are in an enviable posi- sold by weight, but premiums were which makes them so poor,” com- 
tion to give our Mail Order trade unmatchable values and prices in everythin required in offered for sanitary conditions of the mented Judge Werd “They . 
building, from cellar to roof. It is the immense volume of our sales that makes us the Ford barns. high score, etc. During 1914 ;¢ 8 ora. ey are 
of the lumber trade—and practically puts us in a position where we can regulate prices for the 4 | <i ag _° ".. forced to pay a profit to a half dozen 
j benefit of our retail customers, nase oe ye g proeagg Re ~gge or more middlemen before they can 
j Bennett Beats the World on Shingles $1.49 per 100 pounds for his milk, Sep- — In en of milk they 
1 Greater stock—greater quality—lowest prices ever known. Don't buy shingles tember $1.59, October $6.84, November poeta ppee e big fellow ere 
; until you know what Bennett quality and prices stand for. There are hun- $1.94 and December $1.4. along and makes the price to the 
dreds of grades on the market—but we handle only the best at very low ’ mecerttod is ae “4 farmers and then turns right around 
4 prices—and that’s the only kind you can afford to buy. The same dairyman received during and akes the ice I 5 . 
: 1915 the following price per 1) ie —_ _ pale sngiecom c® tne omer. 
BENNETT RED HEART SHINGLES pounds : January $1.89, February $1.69, ‘*°. Sane? She Saeener fp aot ae Re 
100% Clear—95° Guaranteed Vertical Grain March $1.64, April $1.33, May $1.11, a discouraged man. It = high time 
None but old growth Washington Red Cedar trees used—no saplings—only June $1.90, July $1.31, August $1.57, that something was done. 
finest, biggest old trees grown on earth. Not a single wedge shape shingle. rth ber $1.63, October $1.88, No- “The trouble with the dairymen is 
Strictest grading rules—stricter than any others anywhere. September ctober pl.oo, + ‘ " ‘ ; 
| vember $1.92 and eDcember $1.92. Itis that he contracts to sell his product 
: Stained Shingles noticeable that the prices during the ‘!X months ahead, without any idea of 
/ We save you time, bother and money on staining. Our staining process takes 48 hours to latter part of 1915 were higher than what he will have to pay before cae 
. complete. _vosnaves and beautifies. We match any tone or color. Send for free Stained those of 1914. This is partly due to *!* months iS over, said Edwin El- 
See COSY GOS Gas pre. the fact that during the latter part of More, a feed dealer in Oneonta. 
: Bennett Barn Bargains 1915 the milk was contracted for upon ‘How is he to help himself when 
. Don’ ali lene cf sian the butter fat basis. There was also the big milk gathering concerns ‘ix 
ont forget the quality—the prices speak for themselves. . 9» 4 
local competition which further the price?” asked Judge Ward. 
” : j © ine oF 
Mateheg Sidioe—seaatan woh Rtohigas — pine, 1x6 No. 3, deemed | and ‘$29 oo boosted the anette ashes Gee oe. Eg scr. S 
Spang Spruce, Siding, 1x67, draned and matched, pice per 1.00 te. IP 10% DE OO Prices During Current Year although the meeting of the  sta‘a 
4 Yellow or Southern Pine Siding, | x 4/7 No. 2, Common and Better, dressed and $22 oo During the first six months bons 1916, ee pemepggpite slated — the 
matched, price per 1,000 ft. In 10 to 16 ft. lengths........ccccccceceeesenscececece ° the following prices were received: Same ate was canceled through an 
Tamarack or Northern Cypress Barn Flocring, 2x 6/7, drossed and matched, price $25 oo January $1.79 per 100 pounds, Feb- outbreak of infantile paralysis in that 
per 1,000 ft. in 10 to (6 ft. lengths.... PTTTTITT TTT Tee - ruary $1.74, March $1.67, April $1.49, vicinity. A hearing was scheduled for 
Other materials at equally surprising prices May $1.24 and June $1.19. The higher Clinton on September 1, followed by 
price during the first six months of meetings of the committee in Auburn 
Fo eet ae es Tae eee anes | | tll over the similar period for olson September 3, Geneva on September 
frame structure from cellar to r¢ f. ‘nctudl ng all kinds and grades of hardwar », had the further stimulus of the Chi- 6 and Rochester on September 7 and 8. 
cago milk strike and the beginning of 
pm me mm SEND US THE COUPON TODAYS = mm me me om oy RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. the current agitation among dairymen ~ Wayne Milk Prices — The farmers 
® Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Ir ' Price Regulators in Building Materials for better prices for their milk. If all in the vicinity of Silver Lake, N Y, 
7 Thompson St., North Te nawands, N. ¥ : Thompson St. N. Tonawanda. New York goes well and present prospects are have just received their report from 
: ane a “an pen Mo hs at ' [FROM THE EAST oF THE tf 2 realized, these quotations will un- the local creamery for the months of 
’ @ items checked ; LUMBER A doubtedly be higher during the com- June and July, showing them to be 
8 [) Lumber {] Frames {] Interior Finish ing months. record months, as over $12,000 worth 
: H Shingles ] Windows —— S fonueee The lowest July price paid to milk of cheese and butter were made. Dur- 
8 [) Roofing {] Clapboards | Hardware : eerie producers for market milk f 0 b cars ing the month of June the amount re- 
- g | he World g at Pittsburgh, Pa, ranged from 15 to ceived for butter was $3716 and for 
e 1 20 cents a gallon. The difference in cheese $2611. Butter fat net this 
8 Address . price was caused by the quality of the June brought 2 cents a pound against 
H ' milk. Some of the milk was richer in 28 cents one year ago. The average 
g Occupation 1 butter fat, and some of the difference price of milk this June was $1.44 per 
poo ooocecesessssssesssscesd is also made up by the difference iN 160 pounds, while last year it was 
freight charge. $1.42. During the month of July the 
amount received for butter was $5802, 
. and for cheese $2243, making a total 
More Milk Leaks Exposed of over $6000 for the month. Butter 
Fa & WF In connection with the inquiry ente fat brought 28S cents a pound against 
; Auto - ‘@hit-t: Wi alelen | i] Wl /¢ dairying conditions in Otsego county, 2( cents last year, while the average 
| 13 fP N Y, made by the Wicks investigating price of milk this July was $1.40 as 
'L WORKING PARTS INCLOSED committee before two largely at- against $1.24 last year.—[A, H. Pul- 
1 tlooded with oj! from the supply in the gear case, y & tended hearings at Cooperstown, N Y, ver, New York. 
reeds rep'enishing only once a year. last week, disclosures brought out the 
difficulty which farmers have in buy- Dairy Meeting Postponed—The New 
ing feed in carlots. Through the york state dairymen’s association 
testimony of Manager W. W. Hovey meeting which was to have been held 
of the International milk products at Richfield Springs in Otsego county, 
company at Cooperstown, the com- WN Y, on August 30-31, was postponed 
mittee also learned of the effects of on account of infantile paralysis in } 
the so-called “dead wagon” on the that vicinity. The decision was 
outsider, who attempts to break into made hastily, giving little chance to } 
New York and establish routes. Mr circulate recall announcements. Pres- | 
j oA q Hovey said that no sooner did his ent plans would place the meeting j 
‘housands of Anto-Oiled = an \X Was wagons appear on the streets than the sometime in October, but the exact 
have replaced other makes Ca ie : ‘ “dead wagon" became operative, fol- date is not yet decided.—[C. F. Myer, 
i An Aermotor with a short lowing his conveyances and disposing New York. 
1 tower of milk at a lesser price. Eventually 
Mr Hovey sold out to the Beakes dairy September Milk Price—The excc- } 
UUW : : company and is now doing a large utive committee of the Interstate milk 
: NEEI PTENTION BUT ONCE A YEAR : Tae ice cream business in this and other producers’ association has fixed the 
: “ere parts of the state. wholesale price of milk for September 
ee At the first day’s hearing Hans at 5c p qt, until further notice. A.B. 
a ! Hansen recited a story that caused Huey of Lenape, Pa, is sec -74 4 
i AERMOTOR €0..1143 S.Campbeli Ave.. CHICAGC Judge George Ward, counsel for the Frank K. Tyson of Pottstowa, Pie 
; Wicks committee, to order the issu- bres. 
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Foreigners Buy Dairy Products 


A gratifying feature of the dairy 
trade is the foreign business. In the 
fiscal year 1916, recently closed,. total 
exports of butter, cheese, milk and 
cream were $24,000,000, almost double 
those of the preceding year, and com- 
pared with a paltry three_millions of 
earlier years before the outbreak of 
the war. In the same connection it is 
highly satisfactory to note that while 
we are buying a lot of dairy stuff 
abroad, particularly cheese, the im- 
ports are after all somewhat smaller 
than formerly. 

War orders have accounted for a 
considerable part of sales abroad of 
checse in the past two years; these 
amounting to 44 million pounds in 
916, and 55 millions in 1915. In other 
words, we have more nearly caught 
up with the splendid dairy export bus- 
iness of a quarter of a century ago, Ex- 
ports of butter vary greatly, conditions 
some years being such as to permit 
generous shipments of medium and 
low grades. In 1916 exports of butter 
were 181%, million pounds, or double 
those of any year in the past 10. 





As One Farmer Sees It 

The following letter comes from one 
of our subscribers who feels the _in- 
justice of the present pricés offered to 
farmers in the 29-cent zone from New 
York city. His experience is typical of 
many thousand others.—[The Editor. 

The subscriber writes: I own three 
farms on which I am milking % 
cows. Two of the farms milking TO 
cows are rented, while the other farm 
milking 20 cows is operated by my- 
self. My farms are in a fine state of 
eultivaition and my three dairies are 
the bisgest producing dairics, cow for 
eow, from which milk is reccived at 
erenimerics in this section. Hovever, 
I find with the present price of milk 
that it is impossible to mate 1 cent 
of intcrest on my investmcnt. 

If the farmers only reatized their 
independence, they would be telling 
miik dealers what they would take 
for their milk, instezd of being like 
the dog and taking what is thrown to 
them. During the investigation a few 
years ago into the workings of the 
New York milk exchange, one of the 
milk companies issued $50,000 of pre- 
ferred stock on which they are paying 
7% intorest. I believe it would be a 
safe samble to say that not 1 cent 
of this money was invested in the 
milk business. The preferred stock 
was probably issued to use up some 
of the profit so that it would not ap- 
pear so large to the _ investigating 
committee. Some of this stock was 
offered to me. I mention this fact 
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to show the unfairness of one milk 
company of which I know. 

My cows average a little more than 
10,000 pounds of milk per year. Even 
with this milk production it is impos- 
sible to make milk at a profit with 
the present prices of milk and 
the high wages demanded. Since 
March 1, 1916, it has cost me $15 to 
$25 more to produce milk each month 
than I have received for it. It is im- 
possible to make milk for less than 
an average price of 4% cents a quart 
net for the year. As your paperisa 
farm paper and interested in the wel- 
fure of farmers I trust you will use 
your influence for a better price, as 
I hear the same story from farmers 
nearly every day. 

I challenge any of the milk com- 
panies to invest $10,000 in a_ dairy 
farm in the 29-cent zone and sell milk 
for the Borden price and make 0.5% 
interest. To me it appears that there 
is just as much a secret milk trust 
today as in the days of the New York 
milk exchange. 





Dairy Products at the National 

The dairy products premium list 
for the National Dairy Show at 
Springfield, Mass, Oct 12-21, is ready 
for distribution. Because of the 
nation-wide campaign which the 
National Dairy Council has recently 
undertaken to stimulate the demand 
for more and better dairy products, 
the competition at this year’s dairy 
show should be the best ever. 

The special classes are: To milk 
distributer whose producers (provided 
not less than 10 entries) show highest 
average score on market milk, pre- 
mium, a banner; to local agent of 
centrifugal cream separator com- 
pany who has largest number of users 
of his separators exhibiting dairy but- 
ter, a banner; to highest in each 
state, bronze medal; to next five 
highest in each state, diplomas. Com- 
piete information is contained in the 
premium lists and _ entry blanks, 
which may be obtained of W. E. 
Skinner, 16 Broadway, Springfield, 
Mass. 








_ . 
Feeders in Demand 
[From Page 13.] 

igan steers weighing 500 pounds each 
brought $6.90. Plain horned stockers 
weighing 6UU to SUU pounds were sell- 
ing at $6 to $6.25, and some common 
off color 500 to 600-pound stuff at $5.50 
to $5.75. 

Stock heifers are not plenitful. What 
have been on sale have largely been of 
the Holstein breed, and practically non 
none of them, according to Mr Mc- 
Clain, The best of them were only fair 
and weighed 700 pounds, selling at $7 
a 100 pounds. The most of them were 
a plain kind, not well marked and sold 
at $6.25 to $6.65. 




















Queen Piebe Mercedes 154610 


This Holstein cow is the world’s champion junior four-year-old for 
both milk and butter. She is the only cow in the world under full age 
to produce 3000 pounds of milk. She is four years and four months of 
age and produced 30,230.2 pounds of milk, which contained 1111.56 
pounds of fat, which is equal to 1389.45 pounds of butter. She is the 
world’s champion over all ages and all breeds for combining milk and 


butter. 
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FEED. 


Let us send you a sample of t 
feed.” You may judge for yourself. There is a 
good, sound reason back of such a record as 
shown here and we want to show you that reason, 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE. You can 
increase your production greatly. 
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27,800 Ibs. 
of milk in 
one year. 
The owner 
says: “The 
foed did 
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Continental Gluten Feed 


is held by the owner of DUCHESS SKYLARK 
ORMSBY as being “largely responsible” for this 
wonderful record. Convert this great amount o! 
ectual butter produced into dollars and cents and 
ou will have an idea of the profits that are waiting 
lor every dairy man who feeds CONTINENTAL 


Scientifically prepared, with the end in view of 
increasing BUTTER FAT and MILK production, 
CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED represents the 
acme achievement in this branch of modern farm: 
Ing. Itis pleasing In taste and smell, and is eatsn 
with a relish by any cow. 


FREE Sample 


his “wonder 


What has 
been dons 
can be ra- 

eated, 

ou can 
get this 
same feed, 
Don't do 
lay. 
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By H. Frandsen and E. A. Markham. 
should be of vital interest to all ice cream makers, 


Dairying for Profit 


The keen dairy farmer realizes the value of 
treading good books, not only for the information 
that they contain, but for the inspiration to be 
gained. The following list will prove most 
valuable to the man who wishes to increase the 
productiveness of his dairy as well as increase 
his income. 


The MnamSnctase of Ice Creams and 
ces 


This book 


dairymen and dairy students. Everything of im- 

portance concerning this industry has been in- 

cluded, and the matter is arranged in a clear, 

LOOK F R IT practical way. It will be welcomed by thousands 

as a standard authority on subject. Pro 

N the Dairy Building of the New York State cuely illustrated. 5x3 inches. 3 a 1 32.00 
Fair at Syracuse, September 11th to 16th, OU aeveceeeererseeesserecseres etacetes 
you will see an exhibit you have long been The Business of Dairying 


looking for. You will find there t r 
tion Milking Machine—the practical milker clear and concise manner various business methods 


the Perfoc- By C. B. Lane. This book aims to present in a 


which draws the milk by a combination of a and syst 


gentle suction and a spiral downward _press- 
ure, followed by a period of perfect release— 


the milking machine brought t 
at last. 

Be on the lookout for this exh 
are not going to the fair, write for 





ems which will help 
reap greater profits. 
: average dairy farmer, and if carefully 
0 perfection will lead to successful dairying 
5x7 inches. 300 pages. Cloth 


Ie meets 


dairyman 


-. 2 First Lessons in Dairying 


booklet new. 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. By M. . 
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er hour. Made a four 
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By H. E. Van Norman. 


understood by 
CIO ccccccvccsceveces er 
The Science and Practice of Cheese- 
making 
By L. L. Van Slyke and C. A. Publow. 


in the handling of 


manufacture 


to 


the needs of the 
followed 
Illustrated. 
..-Net $1.25 


Embodies ~ principles 
milk, delivery 
26th Ave. & E. 26th St., E., Minneapolls, Minn. factory, shipping station, and the 


to 
of 


the farm. Written in a simple, popular 


way. Just the thing for the everyday 
fllustrated. 5x7 inches. 100 pages. 


Modern Methods of Testing Milk and 


Cloth 


Milk Products 


m the various methods of 
skill, aud yet 


= and cream, handled with rare 
they c 
286 pages 


that 


ain @ manner 
all. 











Only §2 Down By Lt. Lb. Van Slyke and C. A. Sorte el 
e 


ar to Pay![E 3 


Buys the New Butter- Ga 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, | 
easy cleaning, close skim- 4¥ 
ming, durable. Guarantee 


wees Net $1 


dairyman. 
Net $0.50 


A 


n bo fully 
x7 inches. 


00 


A treatise 


ger sizes up tob 6! 3 ~ = . hye a ~ 

. own ; on the manufacture of America heddar cheese 

30 Days’ Free Trial ~~ yd by oot * and some other varictic Ss; D pared also as @ 

Saves In cream. Fostal brings Free cat- ; handbook and work refe e for tho daily use 

alog, folder and ““direct-from-factory’’ offer. of practical cheesemakers in cheese factory opera- 

Buy from the manufacturer and save money, \ tions. Illustrated. 5x7_~—s inches 520 pages. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER Co, “» DUDE. Wknckanecvacteccsesshossty acura Net? $1.75 
Zire erates Cees. eee Questions and Answers on Butter- 

making 









Upward CREAM 


SEPARATOR By C. A. Publow and H. C. Troy. 


features have been added 
100 pages. Cloth........-e+-+- } 
Questions and Answers on Milk and 
Milk Testing 


Illus 










By C. A. Publow. The entire subject of butter- 
: “t most thor 


AMERICAN making in all its branches has b 
oughly treated, and many and _ important 


“dd 5x7 inches 


..Net $0.5 


0 


No other 


SentonTrial. Fully Guaran- treatise of its kind is available, and no book of 
teed. Easyrunning, easily cleaned. its size gives so much practical and useful ta- 
Skims warm orcold milk, Bowl 6 formation in the study of milk and milk products 
sanitary marvel. Whether dairy Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 100 pages. Cloth. Net $0.50 





islarge or smal} obtain handsome catalog. 





Add ¥ 
Box 5052 





AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO.nateice%cx. | | os ex 





SELF —tockine STANCHION || &< 


swing, very economical, great time saver. Soon pays 


for itself in increased milk yield. 


Junius Meeker, Camden, New York 


tions of 





Free catalogue 





Free on Application 


our new and _ elaborately 
catalog. 136 pages, 6x9 inches, containing descrip 
the above and also 
practical and modern booxs on farming and allied 


500 


This will be sent for tho asking 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315-321 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y 
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. 
: Among the Farmers 
kd PULLER ECM See 
rw wv r ing badly. Sterling has over 20 miles 
NEW YORK of state roads and more to be built. 
: » ae , — Farmers would like to go to plowing 
Fruit Growers Now Organized but the ground is so dry they will 
R. W. WEIR, NIAGARA COUNTY, N Y have to wait for rain. Grain is turn- 
Apples are poor in this part of ig out light. No tobacco is raised 
Niagara county and farmers have i” this town. Pears are very smal}, 
sprayed more than ever before. The oe man we —e* ee - 
icmes een wenther waneth nbeniie dropping badly. Gardens are all 
' , : , : beled drying up. 
is probably the cause. Peaches look B S ate —_ T} r, . 
fairly well; there is not as much leaf ocnvin Fair—The farmers of 
curl as would be expected from so Oneida Co have practically finished 
much wet weather. We have or- their haying and large and bountedus 
ganized a fruit growers’ association COPS are reported. Everybody at- 
and have just completed building a tended the Boonville fair which oc- 
shipping station along the trolley line curred Aug 22-2) and surpassed all 
at Burt. N Y previous fairs. The prizes offered 
The fruit growers’ association has Were quite substantial. 
4) members to begin with I think Oats Disappointing—Rain is much 
~ ad will -" the sareners Rng oe needed in Saratoga Co. The drouth, it 
money, as aoes away with the pack- s are ay affec | & a 
crs and half of the pickers. The fruit is fe ured, ae Se the late pot _ 
ay , ~ Sen a] a : 4 4 crop sé wally fo $3.50 ee ae he - 
cw « hauled 1 1e Station and there ing readily for $3.50 p bbl. The har- 
it is to be packed, graded and vest this year has been the heaviest in 
ihipped In the past a farmer has many years. Procuring help for har- 
been obliged to run to his packing vest has been a real hardship. The cut 
house many times a day. He has of hay has been the largest in many 


hired women to pack and men to load 


and draw to the station Sometimes 
he has had to wait nearly all night 
to get his fruit loaded The associa- 
tion is expecting $1.25 a bushel for 
its fruit. We bought baskets by the 
earload, thereby saving 2 nts a 
dozen. 

Crops Fail—Crops in Jefferson Co 
are away below normal with the ex- 
ception of hay, which was heavy. Oats 
are very poor, straw short, grain 
light The corn crop will not be 
25% of normal Potatoes will not 
amount to much. The milk flow is 
very light as all pastures are dried 
up and no afterfeed, as the rainfall 
for the past five weeks or more has 
been very light The farmers of this 
coumy are certainly up against a hard 
proposition this year as far as crops 
are concerned. Prices for farm prod- 
uce are fairly well maintained 

Rain Needced-——This has been a rec- 
ord-breaker both for dryness and 
heat in Ontario Co No such weather 
for the past 20 vears The mean tem- 
perature was 75 degrees and the 
amount of rainfall for the month 
nix-tenths of an inch Feeling the 
drouth very severely Pasturage is 
drying up and potatoe ind cabbage 
need rain There has been a very 
heavy crop of hay harvested and in 
fine shape Wheat is being harvested 
but will not vield as heavy as last 
year. Corn is growing very fast 
jeans are spotted The second crop 
of alfalfa is being cut and is heavy. 
Raspberries have been a good crop 
but the dry weather is drying them 
up. Peas for canning factory have 
been 60% of a crop 

Good Corn Weather— Having good 
corn weather in® Ontario Co. Hot 
enough for anyone Most of the 
erops are harvested Early apples 
and a few peaches have been mar- 
heted 

Heavy Hay Crop—Having very dry 


weather in Erie Co. Haying is all 
done and a very heavy crop. Oats are 
nearly all cut and a light crop. Pota- 
toes are not looking very well. Buck- 
wheat looks fine Cows are shrink- 
ing in milk. Pastures are very dry. 
Corn is not very good. Butter is “5c 
p Ib, eggs 28e p doz 

Blight in Potatoes 
wego Co. Corn backward Potatoes 
are blighting. Cows are being fed 
outside of pasturage to keep up milk 


()sS- 


Drouth in 


flow. Price of milk at Metcalf sta- 
tion is $1.70 p 100 Ibs for Aug, testing 
3.3% butter fat. Hay crop is good. 
Oats are nearly a failure in some 
eases, below "% of normal vield 
Cabbage crop is short. Fruit is small 
and low in quality 

Beans Promising—Having very hot 
weather in Allegany Co and no rain 
Prospects are very poor for corn, 
buckwheat and potatoes Hay was 
the biggest crop in years Beans 
look very well around here. Pastures 
are very poor Butter is 30c p Ib, 
eges 2Sc, oats Oc and will be a light 
erop. Rye is an average crop. Live 


hogs ure Yc, calves llc p Ib 

Crops Light—lIt is very dry in North 
Cayuca Co. Went six weeks without 
rain up to Aug ll. Since then it has 
been hot and dry. Corn and potatoes 
are suffering. The oats crop was a 
very light crop Beans need rain and 
are turning vellow. Cows are shrink- 


and rye is also an excellent 
crop. There is talk of the price for 
rye starting at $1.25 p bu. No price is 
yet established. The oats crop so far 
is a disappointment. The yield of straw 
is large, but the grain is scarcely 50% 
of a full crop. The price of butter at 
no time this season has dropped below 
oe It is now 35c, with promise of 
steady increase. 


years, 


More Eggs—In Tioga Co eggs are 
increasing in quantity and _ value, 
shippers paying 35c »v doz. Every 


farmer keeps some fowls as a side 
line and many keep several hundred. 
Eggs have not hatched very well this 


season, apparently being infertile to 
great extent. Nevertheless, many 
chickens are being raised in this sec- 


tion The pullets are kept for laying 
and the young cockerels sold for 
broilers.—[A. A. D. 

Suggests Feedstuffs Exhibit It 
seems to me that the N Y state fair 


it Syracuse, N Y, should offer prizes 
for the best exhibits of feeding stuffs 
for cattle and horses, particularly 
those which are not well known in 
this country but which are being 
used successfully in other countries. 
No exhibits are being taken for com- 
petitors’ exhibits of table oils or their 
by-products. Prizes would induce 
manufacturers to exhibit and attract 
the attention of feeders, putting them 
in the way of saving money.—[C. C. 
Mitchell, Duchess County, N Y. 

Tioga Co—-Northern Tioga fair last 
month eliminated the extra foolish 
midway .attractions, and had just the 
races, stunts, contests, ball games, etc. 
Farm bureau manager Zimmer had 
various grasses grown with and with- 
eut lime, showing the great value of 
lime. The fair will have cleared $300 
above expenses when the state money 
is received. Hot weather has caused 
heavy growth of tobacco in this county. 
It is now being harvested, and the 
crop of 100 acres will soon be hung 
in the sheds. This year the growers 
practiced a new plan. The beds of 
the plants were sterilized with steam 
and all weed seeds destroyed. In sur- 
rounding counties the weeds made 
havoc with the plants and many were 
destroyed. Harvesting is well under 
way and threshing has begun. It is 
very hot and dry, yet fruit trees hang 
full of fruit.—[A. A. Drew, Tioga 
Co, N Y. 

Chenango Co—Afton had the first 
fair of the season and closed one of 
the largest displays of stock ever 
seen on the grounds. Crowd was 
smaller owing to the farmers being 
very busy. Hay is very late, crop 
being very heavy. Oats are good and 
cutting just begun. Potatoes will be 
about average yleld unless blight be- 
gins. Great interest is taken in farm 
bureau work and much oats smut has 
been avoided by treatment. Cow 
prices better than last year, but not 


much stock moving. 

Genessee Co—Not for many years 
past has the weather been so favor- 
able for haying and harvesting as 


the present season. The hay crop in 
the south part of Stafford is the larg- 
est yield ever known, and the crop 
was secured in excellent condition. 
The wheat crop has also been housed 
in good order. Some threshing of 
wheat has been done and taken to 
market at $1.15 p bu. There will be 
an average yield and a fine quality. 
The oats crop will not average that 


of a year ago. Some fields so late 
sown on account of continued rain in 
the spring and fore part of summer 
are backward and will be a 
yield. A large acreage of buckwheat 
was sown on land that was intended 
for other crops. Some fields of early 
planted corn with a reasonable late 
fall will mature, while much of the 
crop will amount to nothing more 
than fodder. The apple crop in the 
south part of Stafford will be a total 


failure. Many orchards will not 
supply enough for domestic use. 
Cherries were plentiful; plums and 
peaches were a failure. There is a 
promise of a large yield of grapes. 
Wells, cisterns, pastures and_ the 


growing crops are showing the effects 


of the continued drouth of nearly 
four weeks past. Avery Covell has 
purchased a traction engine and is 
doing plowing with a_ two-bottom 
plow. Motor trucks are fast com- 
ing in use for general farm work. 


The acreage of cabbage is about two- 


thirds of a year ago. Butter scarce, 
32 to 35e, eggs 25c, pork Sc 1 w, 94%e 


d w, calves 10c¢ 1 w, oats 45c, beans $4 
p bu, hay loose $10 to $12 p ton. 





Hops of Fine Quality 

Hop growers generally are rejoicing 
over the gathering of a new crop of 
remarkably fine quality, when com- 
pared with the indifferent crops of the 
past two years. Reports from nearly 
every hop growing district bear out 
the previous information that condi- 
tions this year in the main were not 
wholly unfavorable. Yields will aver- 
age from 500 to as high as 00 
pounds to the acre. Growers are said 
to be picking the hops very clean, un- 
usual care tnken in the entire harvest- 
ing and curing process in order that 


the product this year may command 
the best possible price. ‘So evident is 


the determination on the part of grow- 
ers to demand a reasonable price for 
their early crop of hops on the basis 
of what it costs to grow them, includ- 
ing the expenses of frequent spraying, 
that dealers are inclined to be some- 
what cautious in setting price figures. 
Growers are not inclined to dispose of 
the new crop rapidly. Nominal quota. 
tions for the new hops range all the 
way from 25 to 40 cents per pound, 
around 30 cents probably the average 
being paid. 

Practically every grower reporting 
to the American Agriculturist confirms 
the definite impression that the acre- 
age this year is considerably reduced. 
Towns which one time had as high as 
500 to 1000 acres under cultivation in 
hops, now report less than 100. The 
falling off in acreage from only a year 
ago may average from 15 to 20%. But 
inasmuch as the yield of merchantable 
hops will average higher, the total 
crop of state hops may be approxi- 
mately that of a year ago. 

Notes from Growers 

Acreage 80% less, but quality very 
zood.—[J. E. Q., Stockbridge, N Y. 

About 20 acres in this township, 
vielding probably 400 lbs to the acre. 
Quality good, growers picking care- 
fully and talking 40c p iIb.—T[A. S., 
Worcester, N Y. 

About 25 acres of hops in this town- 
ship; expect yield of 500 lbs. Grow- 
ers sprayed several times, quality of 
crop good, This town raised 500 acres 
of hops in 1894.—[D. G. M., Augusta, 
N Y. 





Maryland Fruit Growers Meet 


Good weather brought together at 
Hancock, Md, last week the largest 
assembly of apple and peach growers 
who have ever attended a summer 
fruit growers’ meeting in the western 
part of the state. Fully 300 men at- 
tended. The occasion was the summer 
meeting of the Maryland state horti- 
cultural society. Because of the inter- 
est in fruit growing in nearby states 
Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and both the mountain and the penin- 
sula sections of Maryland were well 
represented. Pennsylvania had also a 
large delegation. While the opening 
session consisted mainly of perfunc- 
tory addresses, yet Hon Orlando Harri- 
son of Berlin made a strong plea for 
better methods of orchard manage- 
ment, grading and packing, and Sena- 
tor S. L. Lupton of Winchester, Md, 
emphasized the value of standardiza- 
tion laws to govern apple packages 
and packing. 

One of the most interesting and en- 
joyable features of the gathering was 
the automobile tour of 40 miles 
through the principal orchards within 
a six-mile radius of Hancock on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac. In 
this district it is estimated that 300,000 
fruit trees are now growing on the 
4000 acres of orchards. On the West 
Virginia side about half as many more 
are being grown on 2000 acres. Dur- 
ing the present season Hancock has 
forwarded over 100 cars of early ap- 
ples and the western Maryland rail- 
way has made provision for 400 car- 
loads to go forward during Setpember 
and October. 

In his address on the fruit outlook 
Prof M. G. Kains of the Pennsylvania 
state college spoke in substance as 
follows: While the northwestern states 
have both a large and superior qual- 


light- 


American Agriculturist 
ity crop of apples it seems improbable 
that this fruit will compete seriously 
with eastern fruit even as far west as 
Chicago, because many of the central] 
western apple producing states are 
short of apples or have inferior qual- 
ity stock. This is evidenced by th: 
fact that Chicago and St Louis apple 
handling houses are soliciting ship- 
ments from southern Pennsylvania, 
western Maryland, West Virginia and 
old Virginia to a far greater extent 
than formerly. The cue for growers 
in the states therefore appears to be to 
put up only the best possible pack so 
as to gain repeated orders both this 
years and in years to come. With the 
exception of the northwestern states 
no apple producing section is this year 
in a better position to put up good 
fruit: the quality is better here than 
in New York, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan or the New England states. 

After touching upon the possibilities 
of export to Europe as slight and cost- 
ly, Prof Kains urged the importance 
of diversification of crops. He pointed 
out that Colorado apple growers are 
putting out considerable acreages of 
alfalfa, sugar beets, potatoes and other 
staple crops which may be sold locally 
at a profit; also that Chautauqua 
(N Y) grape growers put all their 
eggs in one basket, but in the middle 
nineties were literally frozen out. Since 
the freeze they have diversified and 
now have a well-numbered fruit in- 
dustry in berry crops as well as tree 
fruits play about as important parts as 
do grapes. 

Just what fruits could be added to 
the present brace of commercial crops 
now being grown—apples and peaches 
—Prof Kains would not venture to say 
but he suggested that since grapes, 
plums, cherries and berries all seem to 
thrive well in gardens they might be 
tried experimentally as business ven- 
tures and acreages increased as they 
proved their adaptability. In conclu- 
sion, he pointed out that proper selec- 
tion of varieties, correct formation of 
the tree heads with the frame limbs 
well separated on the trunks, judicious 
training from year to year, adequiate 
cultivation, thorough spraying, care- 
ful thinning, sizing, grading and pack- 
ing are the fundamentals upon whic 
fruit production is based. But that, 
added to all these, must be astute 
salesmanship, either individual, co- 
operative, commission or auction. In 
no case perhaps can one man or one 
set of men lay down hard and fast 
rules for other men to follow in the 
sale of their fruit. Each man, group 
of men or community must work out 
its own salvation in this matter. 





Kent County Activities 

CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

Farmers are having difficulty in 
plowing fallow ground for wheat, due 
to dry weather. A light shower the 
first of last week, accompanied by a 
severe wind and thunderstorm, did 
much damage to corn and fruit. 
Large quantities of peaches and ap- 
ples were blown to the ground. All 
growing crops are suffering for rain. 


Wheat is threshed and most growers 
delivered their crops right from the 
threshing machine, at prices ranging 
from $1 to $1.55 a _ bushel. About 
$1.42 was being offered last week. 
Peaches are bringing fancy prices 
this season for the first time in sev- 


eral years. The Elberta, which is 
about all gone, brought $2 a carrier. 
Grape growers, of which there is « 
large number in this county, have 
commenced marketing their crop:. 
The crop will all have to be packed in 
baskets this year. In previous years 
a large portion of the crop has been 
shipped in hampers to grape juic* 
factories, but there does not seem t» 
be any demand from that source this 
time. 

The pear and apple crops are plen- 
tiful and prices are firm for the sea- 
son, with the prospects for gettins 
better as the season advances and th« 
quality becomes better. Shipments c° 
watermelons and cucumbers have fa~ 
surpassed those of previous seasons 
These products have brought goo 
prices all the season. While prices 
received for cantaloups have not been 
so good, the yield has been large and 
the quality fine, with the result that a 
fair sum has been realized. Sweet 
corn has sold for a third more than 
it did a year ago. This has been 2 
very prosperous year for early tomato 
growers and some have cleared $1) 
to $200 an acre. 





At Pittsburg, Pa, potatoes $1@1.5 
p bu, cabbages 1.50@1.75 p bbl, green 
beans 1.20@1.40 p hamper, wax beans 
1.30@1.50, lettuce 1.50@2, peppers 75 
@85c p bskt, eggplant 90c@1 p bu, 
turnips 1.25@1.50 p bbl, green peas 
1.75@2 p bu, spinach 40@0c, carrots 
1@1.2, beets 20@25c p doz bcehs, 
onions 1@1.25 p bu, sweet potatoes 
3.50@3.75 p bbl, lima beans 2@2.25 p 
hamper, fowls 19c p Ib, broilers 2c, 
ducks 14@17c, apples 2@4 p_ bbl, 
peaches 2@3.25 p bu, huckleberries 
75c @1.25 p bskt, plums 30@40c, crab- 
apples 30@45c, No 2 yellow corn Mc 
p bu, No 2 oats 5lc, timothy hay 13 
@15.25 p ton, clover 10@11, mixed 12 
@13, rye straw 10, middlings 32, bran 
22.50, eggs 29¢ p doz. 
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OHIO 
State Fair a Great Ohio Event 


[From Page 5%.] 
specimens than ever. Bread was 
brought from ail over the state. In 
the quilt department there was one 
that deserved special mention. It was 
made by Mrs Coffman, a lady 78 years 
old, and an exact reproduction of the 


statehouse floor. Hand sewing was” 


in greater quantity, which shows the 
mnterest the women have been taking 
in this branch in recent months. 
Heretofore, there have been more or 
less old things shown, but this year 
the exhibits were new and fresh and 
just made. There was a great dis- 
play of sofa pillows, hand embroidery, 
and china. In all of these colors and 
form stood out in great prominence. 
Fair Big but Still Growing 

All in all the fair was big and great. 
The managers had promised a big 
event; and it proved so. Cordial 
good will existed in all circles. Peo- 
ple of Columbus joined hands in do- 
ing their best. All of which has been 
delightful in view of constant friction 
in recent years between fair authori- 
ties, boards of health of city and state, 
and local business men. It is to’ be 
hoped those foolish fights between 
different officials are forever things of 
the past. Knowing the splendid board 
of agriculture and its officers we feel 
sure this is so. 

Unfortunately the Ohio State fair 
lacks funds to advance its work as 
rapidly as it ought to grow. Other 
states have larger appropriations, 
larger premium lists, more money 
generally for educational and _ state 
forwarding features. American Agri- 
culturist believes if this fact were 
clearly understood the people of Ohio 
would insist on a liberal legislative 
policy that the Ohio state fair be 
enabled to hold its present premier 
position among the several state fairs 
of this eountry. 


Roads Poor—Threshing in _ full 
swing in Vinton Co. Crops are light. 
Wheat averaged about S bus, oats 10 
bus p acre. Farmers’ institute at New 
Plymouth was well attended and 
much interest shown. Owing to the 
Smith law, which limits the levy, 
little money is available for dirt 
reads, which are in bad shape, in 
some places almost impassable. Many 
new autos being bought, however, and 
the owners donating work on _ the 
highways. Wheat is $1.30 p_ bu, 
tattle 6 to Se p Ib. 

Wheat Light—cCorn was blown 
down by the storm on Saturday night 
and greatly damaged in Jackson Co. 
Wheat is a very light crop, about 7 
bus to the acre. it is worth $1.45 p 
bu, corn $1, cattle 7 to Se p lb, hogs 
%e, lambs 8c, butter fat 32 to 33c, 
potatoes $1 p bu, apples scarce and a 
good price. Hay is abundant. 

Too Dry to Plow—Corn crop has 
suffered from the _ effect of dry 
weather in Coshocton Co. Potatoes 
will be a short crop. Farmers are 
not plowing, too dry. A big hay crop. 
Wheat is not turning out very well. 
Oats are not very good. Wheat is 
$1.40 p bu, potatoes $1.35, hay $10 p 
ton. Pastures are very short. 


Little Fruit—Having plenty of rain 
in Washington Co. Pastures are good. 
Fruit is not as plentiful as last year. 
Apples are about all there is in the 
fruit line, and there will not be over 
"0% of last year’s crop. Early pota- 
toes are good, but late ones not. All 
vine crops are poor. Corn looks good. 
There will be plenty of rough feed. 
Hogs are scarce. 

Corn Suffering—Rain is badly 
needed in Ashland Co. Crops have 
suffered severely. Farmers have been 
plowing for wheat. Grain yields have 
been far below the average, wheat 8 
to 20 bus p acre. 

Crops Poor—Two soaking rains 
within a week have relieved the long 
seven weeks drouth in Seneca Co, 
with its extreme heat. Vegetation is 
greatly revived. Corn was badly 
injured but will now make 65% of an 
average crop. Hot weather and Col- 
orado bugs destroyed 50% of the po- 
tatoes. Bugs were never as destruc- 
tive as this season, and because of the 
worthless quality of the paris green 
to be obtained for spraying but little 
headway was made toward destroying 
them. Potatoes are being shipped in 
and sold by dealers at $1.50 p bu. All 
farm and garden products are some- 
what higher than a year ago, with 
wheat in the lead at $1.47 p bu. This 
crop was nearly a failure and oats 
slightly more than a half crop, 20 to 
») bus p acre. Apples are nearly a 
failure and retailing from stores at 
4c p lb. Peaches are a full crop and 
already sell down to 35c p pk. The 
construction of the new state pike 
from Tiffin to Fremont, known as 
Market road No 8, is now well under 





way, and 4 1-3 miles will be finished 
this fall. W. L. Knepper has the con- 
tract for this portion for $43,000: 
road to be 16 ft wide and water 
bound. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Potato Co-operators—Prof A. L. 
Dacy of the W Va state col of agri 
recently spent three days inspecting 
the certified seed potato Carman No 3 
in Randolph county. He found the 
late blight had already done much 
damage to the potatoes of that sec- 
tion. The variety, however, has 
proved satisfactory to farmers and 
No 38 Carman will be planted exten- 
sively next year. The farmers are 
showing the spirit of co-operation by 
their willingness to sell their certified 
potato seed to their neighbors at the 
market price. Everyone may have 


opportunity to grow these potatoes 
next year. 
Blackberries Profitable—Possibili- 


ties of blackberry culture were shown 
this year by William England, who 
lives just near Buckley. From a patch 
covering an eighth acre he sold over 
110 gals, receiving 30 and 40c p gal, 
besides using many gals for himself. 

Cheap Cement Floor—County agents 
who are urging farmers to lay cement 
floors in their barns are eiting the 
case of O. F. Allman of Lost Creek 
to show how cheaply a cement floor 
may be laid. He laid 30 yds of ce- 
ment at a cash outlay of $3.30. To 
have laid such a floor with plans 


Silo Day—August ” was celebrated 
as silo day in Harrison Co with a big 
farmers’ meeting at the courthouse in 
Clarksburg. Farmers who own silos 
delivered talks and told how _ silos 
should be properly filled. The meet- 
ing was especially timely, because 
silage was lost last year on many 
farms in Harrison Co because the silos 
were not filled properly. 





Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Pennsylvania harvested one of its 
largest crops of hay, the estimated 
yield being 5,500,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 3,558,000 tons in 1915. In 
some counties the average per acre 
will reach two tons Although the 
surplus crop of 1915 brought from 
$15 to $20 a ton, the new crop brings 
from $10 to $15 locally. The demand 
for high-grade timothy hay and clean 
straw continues good at extreme quo- 
tations. ’ 

The Erie exposition association was 
incorporated without capital stock for 
the purpose of educating the public 
by exhibiting artistic, mechanical, 
agricultural and horticultural prod- 
ucts. Approximately, 2) citizens of 
Erie county subscribed to one or two 
shares each. F. P. Fieger, however, 
is accredited with ZS shares. A board 
of directors of 21 members was 
elected to conduct the ousiness affairs 
of the association. 

The Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture under the provisions of a 
pure seed law investigated the seed 
supply of Pennsylvania with some in- 





teresting results. Taken collectively, 
the field seeds sold in this state | 
showed a higher per cent of purity 
than had been expected. The _ test 
and analysis of such seeds is a great 
safeguard against ‘he dissemination 
of weeds. Those caught selling im- 
pure seeds were prosecuted and fined. 

Reports from all counties of 
Pennsylvania indicate that the 
hessian fly did very litt'e harm to 
the wheat crop of 116. The princi- 
pal injury sustained by wheat was 
incurred during the harvesting sea- 
son when excessive moisture caused 
some of the grain in the field and 
stacks to sprout. Generally, its con- 
dition was equivalent to 140%, ora full 
crop. It is belicved that the oats 
crop will avain reach last year’s 
yield of 10,000 000 bushels. 

The state live stock sanitary board 
removed the quarantine for rabies in 
all parts of Delaware county with the 
exception. of four townships The 
entire county had been quarantined | 
for 70 days because of rabies among 
the dogs of that section. Under the | 
present regulations the number of} 
hydrophobia cases is comparatively 
small, as compared with conditions 
prevalent prior to the enactment of 
the rigid law now being enforced. 


Mail Carriers Need Better Roads 


The. United States postoffice de- 
partment notified the Schuylkill 
county authorities that if a number 
of county roads are not speedily 
placed in proper repair, the rural free 
Jelivery system will be suspended un- 
til such improvements to the neg- 
lected roads have been made. This 
timely notice has already had a salu- 
tary effect. There are many rural 
routes that will require attention be- 
fore the cold weather sets in, and the 
several supervisors have been noti- 
fied 
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Railroad companies are making 
their customary raid upon weeds 
along their right of way. In some 
instances acres of wild carrots have 





been cut and burned, thus prevent- 
ing the scattering of the seed. Other 
sections are neglected, and remain a 
serious menace to adjacent land 
owners. The spread of poison ivy is 
especially alarming, and some more 
effective plan for its eradication 
should be employed than the presenr 
haphazard attempts. 

The automobile’ division of the | 
state highway department is about to | 
issue license tag No 212,000. Notwith- 
standing the reduced cost of licenses, 
proportionate to the remaining half 
year, over $3000 comes to the depart- 
ment daily from new pleasure car and 
motor truck owners. Commissioner 
of Highways Black estimates that the | 
state revenue will soon reach $2.500,- 
hm) yearly, a sum deemed sufficient to | 
maintain the public roads, after they 
have been constructed 


NEW JERSEY | 


Somerset Co—Except A few light 
showers in some sections there has 
been no rainfall in Aug and the 
ilrouth situation is now a_ serious 
menace to corn, fruit, pasture and 
Plowing for seeding. There were but 
five good hay making days in July. 
The fogs in the morning. the showers 
in the early afternoon, the absence of 
dryin: winds, the humidity, the heat, 





the great swarms of flies and mosqui- 
toes made. haymaking and grain har- 
vesting a hard task for man and 
beast Im some instances the splen- 


did hay crop was hastily housed and 
we hear of much damage in the mow. 
[In other instances the haying season 
was prolonged until the end of 


August, a mixture of dead tirst growth | 
and in immature second growth se- 
cured The wheat harvest was pro- 
longei until wellin August. ©)n July 
27, a rainfall of 5 inches in a storm 


that seems to have been entirely local 
did great damage to roads, bridges 
and tteld crops. Wheat vield good but 
much of it sprouted in the shock. 
Oats badly lodged early in the season 
and a resulting light § srain Early 
potatoes a light ‘yield, late ones suf- 
fering for want of rain. Apples, as a 
rule, are a failure, but there are a 
few orchards that will have a full 
crop. Pears are a heavy crop. Peaches 
are a light yield and are small in 
size. [t has been a record making 
year for bees and there is a big crop 
of honey. All farm productions are 
bringing record prices for the season. 
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solid red oxide paint of lasting body and gloss. 
Nothing like it. Most economical—enstestte lay. 
Lightning proof. Fil! out and send coupon below. 


American Roofing Co., 22 Ashland, Ky. 


Steel Roofing 


+ Which defies rust and lasts longer because it is 
6clentifically treated and double coated with 





Send Saniples 


Name 


~ SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


and Prices of above at once to 
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Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Nias» 
sive. Built to last; to do hard, 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuet. 
Pull 4 to 35 horse-power more than 


rated. 23 onths Trial. Easy Terms, Sizes 





1% to 2 H-P. 


Easy to start. No Cranking, Ne 


batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 


ever built. 


Engine book free. A Postal brings it, 


THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 


1051 King Street, 


OTTAWA, KANSAQ, 
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Should Find You Equipped With 


WINCHESTER 


RIFLES anp CARTRIDGES 


They will insure your success as they have 
that of thousands of other hunters. Don’t take 
the chance of spoiling your hunt by using 
other makes, but take along Winchester Rifles 
and Cartridges—the always-reliable kind. 
You can get them to suit your ideas, as Win- 
chester Rifles are made in Single Shot, Re- 
peating and Self-Loading (or so-called auto- 
matic) models, and in various calibers; and 
Winchester Cartridges are made in all the 
different sizes. Ask your dealer about them 
and he will tell you they are “O. K.” 


THE W BRAND GETS THE GAME 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Keystone State Farm Notes 


CYRUS T. FOX 

Thunder showers toward the close 
of August came in the nick of time in 
rome sections of Pennsylvania to save 
the corn crop. In Langaster county 
much damage was done in streaks to 
the tobacco crop by hail. Due to the 
high prices of wheat and corn these 
commodities re being rushed to mar- 
net There considerable corn of the 
crop of 1915 on hand in eastern Penn- 
$ vans The oats crop is also be- 
ing marketed In souther Schuylkill 
ounty e outlook is good for a fine 
crop of buckwheat In some counties 
of Pennsylvania the public cools in 
the rural districts openec week 
n Lug S« e that had opened in 
Carbo! ad Schuylkill counties were 
clotted « e second dav t the nf 
tile paralysis edict issued by) State 
Health Commissioner Dixon It is 
believed that most of the schools will 


again be in session on September 18, 





the day set for reopening, ough 
the Philadelphia schools will stay 
closed until October 2 

Five dealers in live stock feeds and 
fertilizers in Butler county have been 
fined for violations of the laws rela- 
tive to such materials Two hundred 
doves are eating $30 worth of clover 
seed sown by John Simmons on his 
farm in Bristol township, Bucks 
county. The law protects the doves 
and Simmons must see his labor and 
feed go to waste. Gov Brumbaugh 
has announced the itinerary of his 
eccond automobile tour of the agricul- 
tural districts of the state. It takes 
in eastern and northeastern counties. 
Citizens are welcome to join. the 
tourists as long as room can be found 
for them. 

In the last two weeks in August 
there were SG prosecutions instituted 
by Dairy and Food Commissioner 
Foust of the department of agricul- 
ture against dealers selling non- 
alcoholic drinks that were mis- 
branded, artificially colored and sold 
for pure fruit drinks. 

Lancaster county devotes almost 
four times as many acres to the cul- 
tivation of tobacco as all the other 
counties ofthe state put together. 
In Martic township, as also in the 
vicinity of Ephrata, there was some 
tobacco cut this year as early as 
August 25. 

In August, 1915, a Fulton county 








farmer bought five ewes for $25. This 
summer he sold five lambs when four 
months old for $53, and 3714 pounds 
of wool for $12.87 He retained the 
best lamb and now has a flock of six 
sheep He cleared the original in- 


vestment and had $41 profit. 


Grangers at Williams’ Grove 


Cc. T. F. 
The 483d annual Interstate grangers' 
Picnic and exposition last week 
Williams’ Grove, Pa, on ne ¢ 


York coun 
The total attend: 


Cumberland and ies, was 
a great success. nce 


for the week was estimated at 100,000, 
with Thursday as the “big day,” when 
upwards of 40,4") people were on the 
grounds. As usual, the great feature 
was the display of agricultur: m 
chinery and implements, automobiles 
and motor trucks, gasoline tractors, 
and labor-saving inventions for the 
particular use of the farmer, The 
wheat crop having been a record one, 
and the prices high, farmers were “in 
fine fettle, and the sales that were 
made during the week ran into many 
thousand dollars 

The department devoted to agri- 
cultural and horticultural products 
was well filled. Two varieties of 
Swiss chard proved a novelty to many 
of the women. H. Chronister 
showed 18 varieties of corn, and his 
neighbor, D. B. Baker, both of Dills- 
burg, had 31 kinds of soil on exhibi- 
tion in jars This exhibit attracted 
much attention 

Wheat Yields Well—Wheat is being 
“‘hreshed. It yields well, rye the same. 
The corn and potatoes will be nor- 
mal crops. Very little clover seed will 
be made owing to frequent rains, The 


pastures hold ov’ well. Dairying is car- 
ried on extensi* ly, but cows are sell- 
ing high Hogs bring from 11's to l2ec 
p lb. The farms that have been sold 
during Aug brought high prices 
Wheat Poor—Threshing being done 
in Lycoming Co. Wheat gives a poor 
yield and of very poor quality. Wheat 
brings $1.25 p bu, oats 50c, corn Me, 


potatoes $1.20, veal calves 10c p Ib 1 w, 


butter Soc p lb, eggs 3U0c p doz. Severs 
windstorm Aug 21 damaged corn and 
apple crop Much inqury for cattle to 
feed this winter. Fresh cows bring $00 
to $80 ea, fat hogs 12c p Ib ad w 
State-Owned Animals—It has just 
developed that the state of Pa owns 





$250,000 worth of live stock and poul- 
try Its herds are scattered among 
a score of public institutions, such 
hospitals, asylums and the like. 
There are also S50 acres in gardens 
and almost 1000 acres in field crops 
The average value of the cows owned 
by the state is $100. Some of the in- 


stitutions have pure breds that are 
worth $175 each. A compilation of 
all the horses and cattle show some 
interesting figures. Pigs are in the 
majority, there being 1404 known as 
spring pigs, and 1285 that are rated 
as fall pigs. Cows come next, of 
which there are $11. Horses follow, 
numbering 301. They are mostly of 
the general purpose kind, and are 
ised principally in the work on the 
several farms. 

Many at Picnic—Wheat has been 
advancing for a fortnight and farmers 
have been selling their old wheat and 
hauling it to market in Northumber- 
land Co. The annua! farmers’ picnic 
was held Aug 1! persons from two 
townships being present with an op- 
portunity for getting acquainted and 
having a good social time. The ground 
is getting dry. Many farmers are 

yu plowing; others will be kept 
some time yet. Some real es- 
cWfanged hands, good prices 






for 
tate has 


received. Plenty of cement floors 


walks and septic 
down near resi- 


concrete 
being put 


well, 
tand«s are 
dences. 

Sold Hay in Field—In Elk town- 
ship, Warren Co, a great deal of the 
hay was sold standing at $2 p ton. 

York Co—Great damage has been 
done by the wet weather to wheat, rye 
and oats in the fields in this section. 

Wheat Crop Reduced—tThe esti- 
mates for the wheat crop throughout 
Pa will be slightly reduced on account 
of the loss through wet weather, and 
in some sections it is reported that 
threshing shows the wheat did not 
head as fully as was expected. 

Schuylkill Co—Farmers in _ this 
county report that the condition of 
wheat, rye, oats and corn was never 
better than this year. 

College Opening Postponed—The Pa 
state dept of health has ordered that 
all schools and colleges in Pa shall 
not open before Sept 18. The regu- 
lation is made in order to prevent any 
possible spread of infantile paralysis. 
The registration days at the Pa state 
col will be Sept 18-20. Examinations 
for students have been postponed for 
a few days. 

Profit in Lambs—A Potter Co 
farmer reports that he has sold all of 
May lambs at an average price 
of $9 p hd. 


Blair Co—Farmers 


his 


in this section 


report that there were more potato 
bugs than for 30 yvears. One farmer 
says that the quail have cleaned up 


all of the beetles in his patch. 





Central New York Farm Notes 

Cc. ©, MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, NEW YORK 
and drouth made up the 

ter part of August in central New 


York. Vegetation bore the high 
temperature well until near August 
-0, when the need of rain was sorely 


felt. General showers fell during the 


fourth week, giving timely relief. The 
dry weather was particularly fine for 
oats harvesting. The acreage of oats 
as large, and yield fair to good. 
lost oats were badly lodged. Rust is 
found in many fields and smut is 
ommon where formalin treatment 
as not been practiced. Complaints 


of light weight kernels are numerous. 
Corn responded well to the warm 
ther of July and early August, but 


wea 


began to wither somewhat in the pro- 
onged heat as the season advanced. 
Corn that had an early start on 
strong, well-prepared land is making 
substantial headway. No general 
sweep of blight has affected potato 
fields in Otsego county to the fourth 
week in August, though some fields 
showed partially blighted foliage at 
that time. The earlier set potatoes 


of even main crop varieties are fully 
ripened. 





Western New York Farm Jots 
ALVAH H, PULVER 

Work has been finished by the New 
York state conservation commission 
on a survey of the Black Brook 
swamp, comprising 2000 acres in 
Wayne county, N Y, at Lyons and 
Sodus. Engineer Edward H. Sargent 
of the commission claims it is feasible 
to drain the swamps into the old 
canal channel, constructed by a state 
commission in 1871 The remaining 
problem for the commission is to de- 
termine the amount of water to be 
withdrawn, too heavy a drain render- 
ing the soil dusty and unfit for vege- 
table growth. A further hearing will 
be held in Lyons. The state assumes 
cost of mapping out the work, in- 
cluding a survey and estimate of cost. 
If the land is drained the expense is 
assessed pro rata among the property 


the 


owners benefited. 
_Not in recent years has the hay 
yield approached the crop of this 


year. Growers have improvised many 
ways of storing the excess crop and 
the overfilled barn is a common sight, 
many growers having large’ stacks 
near the barns. In Onondaga county 
the alfalfa and timothy growers are 
breaking past records in- their 1916 
output. The Onondaga alfalfa grow- 








ers’ association is expected to ship 
1000 cars, or about 12,000 tons of al- 
falfa and timothy hay during the sell- 
ing season which as just begun. The 
association disposed of 4000 tons of 
1915 hay for members, obtaining an 
average of $2.50 a ton in excess of the 
average price paid by dealers. 
Inspections of the many small cheese 
factories in western New York are be- 
ing made by Romaine A. French, dep- 
uty stae commissioner of agriculture, 
and a force of asisstants. According to 
the official there are no two factories 
in western New York today that turn 


out the same quality of cheese. Each 
maker has ideas of his own about 
cheese making. The state depart- 


ment of agriculture takes the position 
that a uniform grade would be a 
benefit to the industry. According to 
Mr French, milk that is unfit for 
shipment to cities is often used for 
making cheese. He holds that this 
practice should stop, as it is danger- 
ous to the consumer. 





New Jersey Farm News 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 

There was a large attendance at the 
annual picnic of the Gloucester county 
srange at Pitman. Among the vis- 
itors were two candidates for gover- 
nor, a candidate for United States 
senator, and a horde of other smaller 
fry politicians who already hold office 
or would like to. There were splen- 
did exhibits of farm machinery and 
automobiles. The dealers in the lat- 
ter are doing a thriving business as 
South Jersey farmers are enjoying the 
most prosperous of several prosperous 
seascns. In fact, farmers were ap- 
parently too busy selling early potatoes 
at 88 a barrel to spare much of their 
produce for exhibition. However, the 
South Jersey farmers’ exchange, 
which operates all through that sec- 
tion of the state, had a good-sized 
display of big, white potatoes, and a 
number of the granges had creditakle 
displays of fruits and _ vegetables. 
There was a poultry exhibit, also, the 
first of the chicken show season. In 
addition, poultry experts from. the 
state college, gave a demonstration. 

The continued prevalence and 
spread of infantile paralysis and the 
enforcement of quarantine regulations 
in many communities of the _ state 
have influenced the members of the 
executive committee of the _ state 
board of agriculture to postpone the 
annual field day for the farmers 
scheduled to be held at the home of 
Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, president of 
the st8te board, at Somerville, Satur- 
day, August 26. 





Watching Apple Developments 
[From Page 6.] 
some scab,*no bids but prices promise 


good. No market has been. estab- 
lished in Delaware, which will have 
perhaps half a crop of winter fruit. 


The drouth has cut into Pennsylvanta 
orchards, which with all they suffered 
through imperfect fertilization last 
spring, cold and heavy rains at 
blooming period, unfavorably affected 
the situation. A report from the ap- 
ple section of Kansas says indifferent 
prospect for winter fruit owing to 
long-continued drouth; some _ sales 
there noted, No 1 Jonathan $3 _ per 
barrel at the sorting table, Ben Davis 
1.25 and up. 

Maine prospect are not brilliant, al- 


though apples developed fairly well 
during August; some smooth and 
fine, others-showing the effects of 


scab. Practically no apple buyers had 
appeared up to the opening of this 
month, and impossible to namequota- 
tions; while the quantity of winter 
apples in northern New England may 
prove deficient and bid fair to show 
good quality. 

Hopeful Over Export Possibilities 

Nothing definite can be said about 
the export business, which never be- 
gins until October. Those in the trade 
are hopeful, the season may prove.an 
active one in spite of the disturbed 
freight situation, both rail and ocean. 
The United Kingdom will prove a 
reasonably good buyer of American 
and Canadian apples unless ultimate 
cost to consumer is prohibitive. 

The crop over there is a small one 
at best this season and as usual will 
be out of the way before early winter. 
Woodall & Co, apple dealers at Liver- 
pool, with representatives in New 
York, Boston and Portland, Me, un- 
der a recent date reported crop of 
the United Kingdom will be exceed- 
ingly small; that out of 304 records 
this year only 95 reported an average 
or better, and 209 reported under an 
average crop English pears —practi- 
cally a total failure. “We consider 
apple prospects excellent and that 
prices will rule high; but it should 
be borne in mind that only good, 
sound stock should be shipped.” 
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For Waterproofing Tests 


Submerge The Black Shells in water. 
Let them dry, and then put them in 
your gun. Each chambers and ejects 
perfectly. Other tests prove nine 
other important points of superiority 


for 
: BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


Write your name and address and that 
of your ammunition dealer on the 
margin of this advertisement, tear it 
out and mail it tous. We will send 
back to you an order on your dealer 
for the three shefis, free, from his 
stock, and for a booklet that will tel} 
you how to make these knowledge: 
getting tests, 


United States Cartridge Company 
2543 Trinity Building, New York City 
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I Want 


To Know 
American Agriculturist 
Will Tell You 


where to get things you want, but 
don’t know where to find, Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau will answer by mail, free of 
cost, subscribers’ inquiries concerning 
anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, 
advising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 





a 


Orange Judd Service Bureau 
American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Inclosed is a two-cent stamp 


Where Can I Buy: 
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Seeking Avoidance of Gluts 

Out of 11,715 cars peaches shipped 
from initial points during a period of 
30 days last year ending October 2, 
1915, 4059, over a third, originated in 
New York state. This is the report 
of the agricultural department of the 
New York Central lines which have 
been analyzing the movement. Ac- 
cording to the data Ohio, West Vir- 
gniia and Michigan, in the order 
named, were the strongest competing 
states, with New York. 

Peach shipments from Michigan 
points last September, according to 
this bulletin, were 1066 cars; this of 
course did not take into account the 
enormous’ shipment of Michigan 
peaches by late boats, much of the 
supply for Chicago moving that way. 
Shipments of peaches from Ohio 
points were 1627 cars that month, 
from West Virginia 1090, from Dela- 
ware and New Jerse} 494, from Cali- 
fornia 133, ete. The bulletin § states 
fhat Ohio, Michigan and Connecticut 
made their maximum shipnrent of 
peaches during the week of greatest 
shipments, taking the-.country at 
large; that from September 20, 1915, 
when the heavy shipments of New 
York Elbertas reached the market, 
New York supplied the great volume 
of peaches for the entire country. The 
conclusion is drawn that growers 
and dealers should do something to 
stimulate the consumption of peaches 
at the hight of the movement. The 
data show among other things that 
21 cities last year took 3018 cars 
peaches or two-thirds of the crop. 

In suggesting methods for improve- 
ment the agricultural agents advo- 
cated the establishment by fruit grow- 
ers’ association of a central office 
supported by interested shippers. The 
office would act as a clearing house 
for information as to source of supply 
and solicit business in territory not 
now receiving New York peaches; 
would advertise peaches to increase 
the consumption; would receive and 
distribute to its supporting shippers 
a market news service, advising them 
as to conditions in the principal re- 
ceiving centers, and arranging with 
them to divert cars shipped on con- 
signment by these shippers to glutted 
markets. The railroad believes that 
with proper marketing information 
many glutted markets can be pre- 
vented; such information can be fur- 
nished only by the railroads where 
shipments originate, and~- utilized to 
advantage only by one central agency 
representing the shippers. 





Increase in Lumber Prices, while 
substantial, is relatively less marked 
than in many other commoditeis, de- 
clares Sec R. S. Kellogg of the Nation- 
al lumber manufacturers’ association. 
He pointts out that western pines now 
averaging around $14 per 1000 feet at 
the mills, is actually 50 cents lower 
than a year ago. As noted in the lit- 
tle table, other varieties show advance. 
This has followed a state of depression 
which prevailed in the iumber trade 
for a number of years from the stand- 
point of manufacturers engaged in 
cutting trees and selling lumber. The 
prices named apply to average f o b 
mill values. 





Aver val p 1000 ft 
nt 


1915 1916 
Yellow pine .........$12.00 $15.02 
DC cccacedues 109.50 14.20 
.. ». ~aorweerr 18.00 18.32 
PE aks esasceeeas 13.00 15.31 
Western pine ........ 14.50 14.91 
ED io4: 6.5.68 ak oes 16.50 17.33 
COMED oo cccuccsvess 20.00 21.94 
Frere 19.00 21.76 
EE. dace Geek wrniieh ee 15.00 15.53 
Yellow poplar ....%.. 22.50 24.21 
COGREENE ccc cccsscnccs 16.00 17.49 
errr 16.50 17.24 
DASSWOOE wv csccccesss 19.00 18.66 
ERNGRGPY. ccccecccesces Sauee 30.42 
Elm : 17.50 18.08 
Ash 5 24.35 





New Egg Preserver—A new egg pre- 
server, which purposes to hermetically 
seal the egg, has recently appeared on 
the market. The eggs are simply 
dipped in the solution and dried, the 
material offering a thin and almost in- 
visible film surface over the shell. This 
fills the hundreds of pores, hermeti- 
cally sealing them, The manufacturers 
claim the film will not chip, flake or 
peel off from heat, cold, moisture or 
dryness. It is entirely nonpoisonous 
and has very little odor or flavor, and 
does not penetrate through the shell. 

At: Cincinnati, 0, No 2 red wheat 
$1.58 p bu, No 2 white corn 88c, No 2 
white oats 50c, timothy hay 12@15.50 
P ton, bran 24.50, navy beans 9.40@ 
4.50 p bu, lima beans T@7%c p Ib, 
timothy seed 1.20@3 p bu, eggs 28c 
P doz, fowls 16%c p lb, lamb 8@ 10c, 
‘eal calves 10@12%c, apples 3@4.50 
P bbl, peaches 2.50@3 p bu, pears 5@ 
6 p bbl, cabbages 2@2.25, carrots 1@ 
1.25 p_ bu, onions 1.25@1.30, cobblers 
3@3.25 p bbl, peas 2 p bu, pickling 
cucumbers 35@50c p 100, sweet corn 
10@ l5e p doz, string beans 1.73@2 p 
hamper, tomatoes 1.75@2.25 p bu. 
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THE CAR AHEAD 
A Hudson Super- Six 


When you buy a car in the Hudson class you buy that car to 
big one. What that car is or isn’t 
matters much for years and years. Let us look facts in the face. 


keep. So the question is 


Always the Master 

The Hudson Super-Six, under every 
condition, will or can be ““The Car Ahead.” 

No other stock car ever went so fast. 
None ever went so far in one day. None 
ever climbed such hills on high gear. And 
none ever picked up so quickly. 

Those are facts based onofficial tests. And 
no car built can successfully dispute them. 

So the Super-Six owner, in traffic or on 
highways, on hills or on levels, feels himself 
the master of the road. 


Why You Should Care 


We hear men say, ““Well, I don’t care. I 
don’t want speed. Idon’t need that power.”’ 


endurance. 


The motor is the heart of your car, and the 
life of it. The leaders of motordom have 
always led on motors. Why should any 
man buy a fine car now without demanding 
that motor supremacy? 


But you do want—don’t you?—the best 


car in your class, when you pay about the 


price that gets it. 


Let the extra capacity remain latent 


capacity. Keep the 
speed and the power 
in reserve. 


You can out-dis- 
tance your rivals 
without going faster, 
because of the quick 
pick-up. In traffic 
and in hill-climbing 
you have less change 
of gears. Everywhere 
you get effortless per- 
formance. And you 
rarely tax the motor 
to half its capacity. 
That means long life 
and economy. 
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No Feats Like These 
Ever Before Performed 


All made under A. A. A. supervision by a 
certified stock car or stock chas:is, and ex- 
celling all former stock cars in these tests. 

100 miles in ‘80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging 
74.67 miles per hour for a 7- passenger touring 
ear with driver and passenger. 

75.69 miles in one hour with driver and 
passenger in a 7- passenger touring car. 

Standing start to 50 miles an hour in 16.2 


sec. 
One mile at the rate of 102.53 miles per 
hour, 


1819 miles in 24 hours at average speed of 
les per hour. 
Also fastest time up world's highest highway 
to summit of Pike's Peak against 20 contest- 
ants~+with Hudson Super-Six Special. 


80% More Efficiency 

The Super-Six invention—patented by 
Hudson—has added 80 per cent to this 
motor’s efficiency. It does this by re- 
ducing vibration, the cause of motor 
friction. So it adds just as much to 
motor smoothness. And it adds just as 
much to endurance. 


Our radical tests—like those cited below 
—seem to prove that the Super-Six doubles 


14,000 Now Running 
More than 14,000 Hudson Super-Sixes 
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are now in the hands 
of owners. You can 
anywhere learn how 
men like them. Parts 
are ordered or on 
hand for 31,000 more. 
So there will be no 
change in the Super- 
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Six so far as we can 
see ahead. = 
By quadrupling 


i 


our output we are 
now, for the first time, 
keeping close to the 
demand. So fine car 
buyers can now get 
the car they want, 
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Phaeton, 7-passenger . $1475 


Roadster, 2-passenger . 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . 


1475 
1778 


Touring Sedan . . $2000 
Limousine ... . . 2750 
(All Prices f. o. 6. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Town Car .. . $2750 
Town Car Landaulet . 2850 
Limousme Landaulet . 2850 
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Uli Ag M4 


What do you want to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, Fertilizers, 
Manures? ‘The best methods of planting, culti- 
vating, harvesting and utilizing all Field, Orchard - 
po 7 a Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Ani- 
mals, Dairy Farming, or any other subject pertain- 
ing to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


Do you want to know about care and 
management, breeding, feeding, judging and 
marketing of Horses, Cattle, Shee . Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 


The “‘progressive farmer’ who desires up-to-date 
oahis tendon along the tines of his chosea 
business will find our standard agricultural reference 
books of inestimable value. These bcoks abound 
in helpful 4 e ae fo 

They answer immediately and authoritatively the 
many intricate questions that arise day by day. 
They are books that the beginner needs a 

farmer follows. 


Catalog Free lagatd cate, oy mp, 3h 
ata modern books covering every phase of griculure. 
is will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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EB How Best to Market Crops 
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New York Hay Trade Unsettled 
Hay on the New York city market 
has met with some rather unusual 
m t and traffic conditions during 
the past summer. The situation when 
this magazine went to press was de- 
cidedly acute. The constantly shift- 
ing embargoes placed by the various 


railroads upon hay and the threatened 
railroad strike with possibilities of ab- 


volute embargoes, together with a 
arge hay crop in both near and dis- 
tant hay-producing sections, has 
brought about an unsetled market 

The 1915 hay crop was large and 
from the authority of several prom- 
inent hay dealers in New York city, 
much of this was held over at country 
points for better prices. This ree 
sulted during the past summer in a 
large supply of old hay which had to 
be disposed of. This conflicted more 
or less with much of the new crop, 
which in many sections is larger than 
in many years. 

According ot Fred M. Williams, the 
genial statistician and hay expert of 
W. D. Power and company of the 
New York hay exchange association, 
the hay crop in New Jersey, Delaware 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts is unusually large. This is 
decreasing the demand in these states 
for supplies from other states to a 
very great extent, especially during 
the carly part of the coming seuson. 

Canadian Hay [fs Appearing 

The Canadian crop, the same the 
American crop, is very promising. 
ireat Britain has released em- 
bargo and permits Canadian shippers 


to send their product to American 
markets. It is probably that Great 
Pritain will not call upon Canada to 
any great extent for its hay. Further- 
more, several lines of transatlantic 
steamers. which have been carrying 
animals on the hoof to Great Britain 


and several European ports have gone 
out of business and large amount 
t is being scnt in refrigerator 
stowage. This does away with the 
@écmand for hay upon the New York 
market; which was previously felt to 
supply the ships carrying live stock. 
These steamships would contract for 
100 time. 


the 
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Looking on the Other Side 
However, this is only one side of 
situation. On the other it ap- 
some types of fodder, such as 
corn, are not as abundant in 
sections as in other years. If 
this proves to be the case, nearby 
sections especially will not only con- 
the hay which they have, but 
must call upon other states for a part 
of their supply. There is export 
sipility in hay to some of the 
Indies, and a good trade in 
years has been conducted with 
Rico. 
The 


the 
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silage 
country 


sume 
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other 
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minimum freight charge 
hay is on the 10-ton-per-car basis, 
though the rate differs according to 
the form in which the hay is baled 
or packed. Freight rates have not 
changed to any great extent since last 
year, although for nearby points the 
increase has been about & cents a 
ton for the last two years. For nearby 


points such as from Utica, N Y, to 
New York city, the rate is about 15.08 
cents per 100 pounds: from Rochester 
and Buffalo it is about 18.09 cents, 
from Cleveland 22.05 cents Toledo 
26.05 cents, and from Michigan 25.05 
to 30 cents The rate from Canada 
per 100 pounds is 18.00 to 20.20 cents 


per 100 pounds. 


The bulk of the hay vhich has 
been arriving in Ne\ York city has 
been of fair quality As soon as the 
hay arrives in New York city. man 
known as the “hay grader and em- 
ployed by the New York hay ex- 
clfenge, passes his opinion upon each 
consignment and lists it as a certain 
grade All members of the New York 
hay exchange accept this Classifica- 
tion The hay grader gives his opin- 
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ion in accordance with a series of 
rules laid down by the hay exchange, 
which considers the quality of the 
hay and the proportion of straight 
timothy, clover or other grass in the 
mixture. All members of the hay 
association ask the customary $1 per 
ton as commission for handling a con- 
signment. 

It must be remembered that only 
the best grades of hay will bring the 
fancy prices, and accepting the advice 
of New York hay dealers, the country 
shipper should only attempt to dis- 
pose of the best grades of hay in 
New York city. Many bales of good 
quality hay have already been sent to 
New York at a loss, owing to the de- 
lay in transportation and the eating 
up of the profits by storage and 
charges incidental to the delay. 
About a week ago the _ prevailing 
Opinion among dealers seemed to be 
that after the markets became set- 
tled, the prices for new hay in the 
best large bales will range from $19 
to $20 a ton; the best small $18 to 
$19 a ton. 





Rumania and Wheat Values 
The condition 
of the shown in 
what was for the time being a ver- 
itable collapse of prices when an- 
nouncement came last week that Ru- 
mania had declared war against the 
Teutonic forces. Vheat pr broke 
10 to 12c p bu at western primary 
markets, Speculative holders of wheat 
were seized with a fear that Ru- 
mania’s entrance into the war would 
greatly hasten the opening of the 
Dardanelles, and thus release the sup- 
posedly big tussinn surplus, this in 
turn to flow rapidly toward western 
and aid in supplying current 


Europe 
needs of England, France, Holland, 


extremely sensitive 
wheat market was 
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Rumania and Its Nelahhers 


Italy, etc. It may be the “Russian sur- 
plus” is a myth; these market col- 
umns have touched upon this many 
times. 


But another factor also entered, the 


importance of Rumania itself as a 
producer and an exporter of br : ad- 
stuffs. Only a short time ago Ger- 


many was credited with having placed 


an order with Rumania for 000 car- 
loads of brewers’ barley and 2000 car- 
loads of peas. Advices from Berlin 
say that imports into Ge rmany of 
Rumanian gyrcips of all kinds had been 


placed at 1,400,000 tons from the 1916 
crops. 


Bearing on the whole situation, it is 
interesting to note that the English 
vheat trade is inclined to belittle the 


of small exportable’ surplus 


rcports 


from North America, although some 
SO of the total foreign supply of 
importing countries was received last 
season from this continent. The 
Liverpool Corn Trade News - still 
claims that England has available 
100 million bus old wheat in Aus- 
tralia ready for shipment, and a new 
crop there due for hervesting in 
about three months; also some 30 
millions in Argentina yet to spare 
from the old crop there The trade 
authority named estimates Canada 
may have, including its carry-over 
from the 1915 crop, something like 
1™) millions of wheat for export dur- 
ing the coming year. This is the atti- 
tude English buyers would like to 
take in view of the credited material 
shortage in the domestic crop of 
wheat, and here printed to show why 
they so strenuously fought the Aug 
upturn in prices. 
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Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of eix 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number eounts 
es a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to thig office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. a “ie 
ARMS FOR LE” “TO 


tisements of “‘F. 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rote, but 
REET. 
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315 Fourth Ave 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of ny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thue mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 

cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this ver, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 
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LIVE STOCK OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, 
ant i oe oa sa tn ae PROSPERITY IN CANADA—$900,000,000 in new 
sows, service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMIL- | Wealth added in 1915. Enormous crops and lew 





TON, Cochranville, Pa. 
REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE service boars. 
Address E. T. BLACK, Scio, N ¥ 





ee ee BOARS, serviceable age. JOSEPH 


NNEL, Atglen, Pa. 





DOGS AND FERRETS 


FOR SALE—Entire pack of fox and rabbit hounds. 











Also fox hound and English beagle brood bitches 
cheap. Fox and beagle pups at any age. Eight 
week pups, $8 pair. FAIRMONT KENNELS, Red 
Lion, Pa. 

OUR PUPS ARE WORKING YOUNG and are 
proving natural stock dogs. ARTHUR GILSON, 
Madrid Springs, N Y 

FERRETS Price list and pamphlet free. M. 
GOSS & SON, Wellington, O. 

FERRETS FOR SALE. Prices free. CABL WEB- 


BER, Wellington, O. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to plcase 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


SEEDS 
PLANTS for September and fall 


and pot-grown piants that will 
Leading standard and ever- 








STRAWBERRY 
planting. Runner 
bear fruit next summer. 


taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average 36.1€ 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba. 
Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 per 
quarter section, inchides all taxes; no taxes on im- 
provements. Free schools and full religious liberty; 
good climate. Get your farm home from _ the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. 

land from $11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 
$35, and the government guarantees your land and 
water titles. Balance, after first payment, extended 
over nineteen years, with interest at 6%; privileges 
of paying in full any time. Before final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for itself. 
We will lend you up to $2000 in improvements ia 
certain districts with no security other than the lan@ 
itself. Particulars on request. Ready-made 

for sale. Special easy terms. Loan for live stock 
In defined districts, after one year’s occupation, 
under certain conditions, we advance cattle, sheep and 
hogs to farmers up to a value of $1000. We want 


you; we can afford to help you. We own the land: 
we want the land cultivated. - Our interests ara 
mutual. Buy direct, and get your farm home from 


the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Send for free 
book. J._S. Dennis, Assistant to the President; 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 456 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 





100 ACRES, three cows 
horse, growing corn, potatoes, grain, tools, wagon, 
sleds, etc. Productive, dark soil; 400 sugar maples 
and outfit; valuable lot wood ready to cut. 

1% miles to up-to-date village and R R; near can- 


$600 DOWN SECURES 


ning factory for corn and beans. 125 apple trees 
pleasant, nine-room house, newly painted; 40-foct 
barn with cellar; abundance cold spring water. The 
owner, a professional man, has no use for it ané@ 


For details this and a big 150-acre 
where the owner sold $600 worth 
page 8, “‘Strout’s Big Bunck 


$1600 takes all. 
farm for $900, 
maple syrup one year, 











bearing varieties. Also raspberry, blackberry, aspara- | of Bargains.’ Write today for your free copy. 
gus plants; fruit trees; shrubs. Catalog free. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 158 

HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. Nassau Street, New York. 
MACHINERY FINE DAIRY FARM OF 130 ACRES, two miles 
from town, churches, and high school; on main road, 
7 . - 2 _ | one mile to public school. Rich, level land, cuts twe 
on a pate. Potato, digger for sale, Excel tons clover hay per acre; well watered and fenced; 
NY. S . 7 35 * | 25 acres in timber; productive apple and _ cherry 
: orchards; nice ten room house, newly repaired; good 
ce barn and outbuildings. eae, a and stock in- 
MISCELLANEOUS cluded if quick sale. Owner widow and cannot 
handle farm. Address ANNA BETIKOFER, Candor, 

N Y. 





APPLE BARRELS FOR SALP—Standard size, 
best quality, lowest market price, delivered. Quick 
shipments. SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 





150 FULL SIZED BOND LETTERHEADS, 125 en- 
velopes, printed and mailed for $1. Samples free. 
HERALD CO, Charlotteville, N Y. 


————e ee 
for he y ils. Rich =a 
RORERT CORBETT. Rahway, N J. 

CORN HUSKER AND SHREDDER FOR SALE— 


Three roll Deering. Good as new. MAX MILLER, 
Oak Hill Farm, Herkimer, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 





phosphate slag, 
lime. 65c¢ ton 














MALE HELP WANTED 
THE WAY TO GET A GOVERNMENT JOB _is 
through the Washington Civil Service School. We 


you and you get a position or we guarantee 
to refund your money, Write to EARL HOPKINS, 
President, Washington, D C, for Book FK822, telling 
about 292,296 government positions with lifetime em- 
ployment, short hours, sure pay, regular vacations. 


FARMERS WANTED—$75 month. Thousands U8 
government jobs open to men and women, 18 or cver. 
Short hours, easy work, summer vacations; common 
education sufficient. V.cite us immediately for free 
list of positions now obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept 040, Rochester, N Y. , 


WE WILL PAY YOU 
your own community, 60 
woman. No capital required. Opportunity for pro- 
motion. Spare time may be used. Full particulars 
fiee. INTERNATIONAL PRESS, 329 Winston Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


prepare 








$120 for congenial work in 
days or less. Man or 








GOVERNMENT FARMERS NEEDED. Big sal- 
aries, permanent. job, light work. Write OZMENT, 
107F, St Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS 


WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions to AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST to farmers. Can give terri- 
tory in New York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania. 
Position pays a salary and commission. Preference 
will be given to a man who owns horse and buggy, 
or an auto. Don’t write unless you are willing to be 
or three weeks at a time and 





away from home two 

ean give our work your exclusive attention. Ex- 
perience is not necessary. For the right man there 
is a permarent position and an opportunity for 


promotion For particulars address ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave, New York, Y. 
FEMALE 


WANTED—Women, save 
many fashionable 
family. Be better dressed than ever at 
Write immediately for free sample lessons from 
dressmaking-designing correspondence course. FRA 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dressmaker O09, Rochester, x y 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


village of ‘merge. Write for 
ANDERSON, Bergen, N Y. 





HELP WANTED 





your clothes. 
yourself and 
less cost. 
NK. 


money on 
gowns for 











FOR SALE—My 
three miles from the 
description. JOHN P. 


186 ACRES, good buildings, good spring water, 
crops, stock and tools. Good lecation. Poor health. 
Must sell. FRANK HARRIS, Box 36, Costello, Pa. 











AS I HAVE MORE LAND THAN I NEED. will 
sell cheap good truck farm of 40 acres, 25 cleared, 
balance timber. Comfortable house, lately rebuilt, 
and outbuildings; three miles to R R station; mail 
delivered at the yard; six miles to city of Sali: bury. 
Also about 190 acres of thrifty timber. This  — 











the farm. Will sell separately or together. F 
POLLITT, Hebron, Md. 

154.38 ACRES in Ashtabula County, Ohio, $6608 
Eleven room house; 44x60 basement barn; 100 tom 
silo; hen and sugarhouse; all new bush, 758 
buckets; maple shape; living water. Tax valuation 
$6600. Will consider small farm with lake or river 
frontage on same basis. Address owner, VALLEY 
STOCK FARM, New Lyme, 0. 

97% ACRES GOOD LAND, beautifully located, 
2% miles from two stations. Good buildings. $4000, 
part cash. Equipped if desired. WILLIAM RAD- 
MORE, Cameron Mills, Steuben County, N Y 

FOR SALE, CHEAP—54 acre grain, fruit ané 
alfalfa farm near Ludlowvillee DALLAS KING, 
Ludlowville, N Y. 





MANY WANT FARMS. If you have a farm or 
unimproved land for sale, right now is the time te 
advertise it, and right here, in this real estate mar- 
ket of this paper, is the placa to advertise it. The 
high prices the farmers are getting for crops and 
live stock seem to make the farmers’ prosperity 
assured, and possibly many want to buy 
Many farmers have found the best and 

way to sell their property is to advertise it in the 
real estate market of this paper. It costs only 6 
cents per word per week, cash with order. Thou- 
sands of interested’ people will read your adv ané 
from the numerous inquiries you get you can prob 
ably select the one that looks the best to you. By 
corresponding it is likely you can get the prospective 
customer to come and see your property, and that’s 
the best way to clinch the sale. We will help you 
write your adv in a way that will describe the points 
the buyer is most apt to want to know and yet keep 
your adv in a small space Address ORANGE JUDD 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE: ST. 315 Fearth Avenue, 
New York. If vou wish to reach people in the nortb- 
west use NORTHWEST gloves p AD, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 5 cents per word per ek: for the central 
west use ORANGE JUDD F ARMER, Chicago, Il, € 
cents per word per week; for the south uss 
SOUTHERN FARMING, Atlanta, Ga, 4 cents per 
word per week; and for New England states, > 
ENGLAND HOMESTEAD, Springfield, Mass, 5 cents 
per word per week. 





the Farmers’ Exchange 


or if you 
advertised. 
cost & 








Try 


the next time 
want to ‘buy 


have anything to sell, 
something you don’t see 
Among the 625,000 people you reach at a 
only six cents a word is somebody who wants t 
buy the thing you have for sale, or can supply yew 
with what you want to buy. Just think how eas 
and effective it is—as easy as talking over the counter 
at the store. 


For Real Estate Sales 


a Farmers’ Exchange adv is a great deal better thas 
putting up a sign on your place, for your neigh 
needn’t know anything about it until the business 7 
all completed. For a fact, there’s no limit to the 
usefulness of this classified column, and the letters 
we get from our subscribers prove there are lots & 
people who are making money through the use a 
these little Farmers’ Exchange advs. You can @@ 
what they have Send your letter to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - . New York City 


vou 











om 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or -—~Whet— —Com—, - —Oats—, 
Spot 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
i socoe LG -98 -86 75 45 -36 
Pork oe — LE 97 86 -53 42 
~ Te _ — 98 .89 53 .42 
St Louis . 144 1.08 86 80 47 40 
Toledo ..---- 1.45 1.07 87 = —_ — 
Minneapolis .. 1.51 96 87 a 44 3 





The wheat market recovered some- 
what from the decline, which carried 
Sept to $1.37% p bu, buyers coming 
forward with renewed courage. Evi- 


dently i2vropean importers were not 
disposed to rely too much upon an 
inflow of wheat from Rumania or 


Coming closer home, reports 
of serious frost damage in western 
Canada stimulated buying. The 
nanan d tie-up of the railroads and 
the issuance of freight embargo orders 
caused great disturbance to the wheat 
market, irrespective of whether a 
strike takes place now or at some 
time in the near future. This caused 
great irregularity at all primary and 
shipping markets. At Baltimore red 
winter sold at 1.46 p bu; at New 
York, fcy northern spring sold as 
high as 1.68. _ Its first effect was to 
break the market under active selling 
4@5e p bu. Traders believe many 
complications were in sight, and the 
continued fear of tieup in transit had 
a very disturbing effect on values, 
even after the initial action in con- 
gress looking to escape from country- 
wide railroad strikes. 

Corn was unsettled. Offerings were 
more liberal and current high prices 
served to somewhat check the buying 
power. Yet cables were firm and some 
of the private advices from the south- 
west indicate little benefit by recent 
rains in the corn belt. No 2 corn in 
the west was held close to S5c p bu, 
Sept above and below that, while Dec, 
new crop. delivery, was relatively 
weaker around 73c at primary mar- 
kets. At New York, No 2 yellow corn 
sold at 98%4c 

The oats market was indifferently 
supported, at one time showing over 
2c decline, Sept close to 44c p bu fol- 
lowed by some recovery, choice oats 
at eastern distributing centers 52 @58c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instanc 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which t 
band receivers sell the produce from store, warehousr. 
car or dovk From these country Cousignees hiust pay 
freight and commission charges When sold im a 
smaller way to the Jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Apples 

At New York, receipts liberal, fcy 
apples very firm. Duchess of Olden- 
burg $2@2.75 p bbl, Northwestern 
ireening 2.75@3.75, Alexander 2.504 f 
350, Gravenstein 2@5, Wealthy 2@3, 
Pippin 1.504 2.50, windfalls The @ 1.25. 

At Boston, apples. easy. New 
native Se «@ S150 p bu. 

At Chicago, apples very steady for 
really nice stock in barrels rans- 
—e 83 @4 p bbl Jonathan 3.0 he 
4.50, Northwestern {greene 4@ 4.50, 
Grimes Golden 4@4.2 3.25 


Astrachan 5.2 
a 3.50 Wealthy 3. 50@ 4, Duchess 384 
3 25, 


Russia. 








s3eans and Peas 

At New York, volume of business 
light, market firm. Choice marrow 
beans $0.254@ 0.25 p 100° lbs, medium 
9@9.10, pea %5a@9040, red kidney 
029, red marrow 8.50, white kidney 
0.50, Imperial 9, Scotch peas 5.80. 

At Roston, market firm. Pea beans 
$6@6.25 p bu, red kidney 5.75@%, 
Scotch green peas 2.10 @3.70. 

Dressed Meats 
At New York, receipts liberal, mar- 


ket quiet. Choice country dressed 
calves 18@1S8%.c p lb, prime 16% 
@17%e. 
Eggs 

At New York, prices higher, market 
very firm, storage egg movement 
noted. Extra fine fresh-gathered 36 
“37e p doz, firsts 32 @34c, refrigera- 


Pa and near-by 
@46c, ordinary 
34 @ 453¢ 


or 29%, @30c, state, 
cy white hennery 45 
*»@42c, gathered whites 
brown hennery 38@40c. 

At Boston, eggs firm. ‘Fancy hen- 
nery 48@49%e p doz, choice omen 44 
“@45ce, fresh western extras 38@40c, 
prime firsts 33@34c, 32 


t 
fe 


firsts 31 a o2e. 

At Chicago, eggs in steady demand, 
prices firm. Ordinary firsts 23% @24c 
p doz, extra fresh firsts 251444 “2Sl4e, 
refrigerator firsts 27e. 

Fresh Fruits 

The slight weakness in sugar mar- 
ket is favorable to those who wish to 
preserve fresh fruits now that the 
season is on. Offerings of raw sugar 
are larger, the weather in Cuba favor- 
able for the new crop and refiners 
complain of a dull market. Sugar is 
now selling on the basis of a. shade 
better than 7c p lb for standard gran- 
ulated at refineries. 

At New York, pears firm and 
higher. Clapp’s Favorite $3@5 p 
bbl, Bell 2.50 @3, Bartlett 3@5,. Del 
and Md peaches 1@2 p carrier, Jersey 
1@2.25, state and Pa 1.75, Damson 


plums 75e p peach bskt, figs 8@12c p 








gt Del grapes 1 p cra, Moore’s Early 
50 @ T5c, Champion 50 @ TBe, huckle- 
berries 18c p qt, raspberries 6@10c, 
Del and Md muskmelons 1@2 p jumbo 
cra, Jersey c@l1 p bskt, water- 
melons 300@350 p car. 
Mill Feeds 
York, all values 


At New very firm. 








Western spring bran $25.40@25.75 p 
ton, standard middlings 264 25.50, 
red rog 24, fine vellow corn meal 2.10 
p 14%) lbs, hominy 4.55 p bbl. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, market firm. No 1 
hav quotable at $25 p ton, No v2 22 
“24, fey light clover, mixed 22% 23, 
clover 18@20, rye straw 16, oats ${). 

Onions 

At New York, onion market firm 
and higher. Jersey white $101.75 p 
bskt. vellow 1@1.544 I. I yellow 125 
#1.50. O yellow and, red 3 p_ 100-Ib 
bag, state red and yellow Tdc@ 1.50. 


At Boston, native onions $1.2571.50 
p bu, Ct valley 1.50@2.50 p 100 Ibs. 
At Chicago, home-grown in liberal 


supply and easy, quotable at S1.15q@ 

1.25 p 60-lb sk, pickling onions 90c @11. 
Potatoes 

At New York, potato market very 

firm and higher, receipts scanty: T. I 

auotable at $4@4.25 p 180 Ibs, Jersey 

No 1 3.75@4 p bbl, or 3.75 p 165-Ib 


sweet potatoes 1@2 p bskt. 
potatoes strong; Me $3 


bag, 
At Boston, 
p 2-bu bag 


At Chicago, market firm under 
food demand, all a easily 
31.40 p bu, Minn Ohios 20@ 1.25, 
sweet potatoes 2.15 p Seamean 

Poultry 

At New York, market very firm. 

Fowls 23c p Ib lw. chickens 28c, 


turkeys 18c, 
30 @ 35e, 


ducks 17c, 
dressed turkeys 


roosters 15c, 
geese 13c, 


chickens 30@3i1c, oO and Mich 
sealded 25@26c¢, fowls 22@25c, roost- 
ers 1514ce. 

At Boston, poultry steady. North- 
ern fowls 2214@23ce p Ib, western™ 
large 23c, broiler chickens 27@30c, 
native roasting chickens 34 @ Be, 


ducks 22@25¢, live fowls 19c, chick- 
ens 214 22c, roosters 124 13ce. 

At Chicago, market firm and 
higher. Turkeys quotable at 25@2We 
Pp lb 1 wy spring turkeys 304 51e, 
fowls 1714@18e, roosters 12@15¢, 
spring chickens 22@25c. geese 12@ 
I3e, iced turkeys 2c, fowls 17%e 


roosters lic 
Vegetables 

At New York, green beans Toce@ 
$1.50 p bskt. western N ¥ wax §$1.25@ 
1.75, earrots $2@2.450 p 100 behs, L I 
cucumbers $3@4 p bbl, euenmber 
pickles ST@S. cauliflower 8375.50, 
cabbages $141.50, Country Gentleman 
corn $1@2 p 100 ears. lima beans 0c 
@$1 p bskt, leaks $2@5 p 100 bcehs, 


lettuce 5Oc@$1.50 p 2-doz cra, red 
peppers $1.25 p bskt, western N Y 
peas $1@3 p bag. spinach $141.50 p 


2 p bbl, 
tematoes 


era, marrow sanashes S81 754 
rutabaga $242.25, near-by 


Tie @$1 p bu 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QU®TATIONS FCR REST OFFERINGS 









COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 lbs -—-Cattle-—. —-Hogs-—. -— Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 915 1916 1915 

Chicage ......$11.30 $10.35 $11.25 $8 05 $7.50 $6.25 
St Paul . 10.00 9.50 1065 y 7.50 5.50 
New York - 10.50 9.75 7.50 600 
buffalo ...... Le 0 «975 800 6.75 
Pittsburg .... 10.25 9.75 8.00 6.75 
Kansas City .. iL 00 9.75 7.50 6.50 








At Chicago, range catile from the 
Northwest were lacking in quality, 


commanding only 
August dry weath- 
pastures, sent 


Texas material also 
indifferent values. 

er, which killed many 
cattle by the thousand to middle 
western markets. As a result, while 
top prices for fancy beeves held up 
strongly around $11 p 100 Ibs mark, 
only an exceedingly small proportion 


of current arrivals commanded any- 
thing above 9@9.75, some good corn 
steers quotable at as low as 9.0. Con- 


ditions were much unsettled owing to 
uncertainties of transportation situa- 
tion pending solution of present diffi- 
culties. Prime beeves sold at 10.75@ 
11, native beef cattle largely around 
S@9.50, calves 8@11.75,. butcher cows 
64 7.90, heifers 6@9.25, bulls 5.75G 
7.50, stocking and feeding cattle 5.25 
@ 7.65. 

Urgent call continued for all! classes 
of good hogs, light weight butchering 
hogs getting preference. Buyers were 
keen for good quality offerings, but 
took everything at recent strong 
prices. A $12 p 100 lbs market for 
hogs was not considered as an im- 
possibility during short period yet re- 
maining before new crop becomes 
available. The country has. been 
pretty well cleaned of available hogs 
during recent weeks, supplies now 
short for even current needs. Prior 
to Sept 4 demand was particularly 
urgent as eastern buyers were anxious 
to make provision for possible future 
reeds. Bulk of sales were around 
11@11.50, best fancy shipping hogs 
as high as 11.30, pigs 9.75. 

Western shippers unloaded lambs 


heavily, market showing reaction. Call 
for feeding stock and breeding ewes 
continued strongly, arrivals picked up 
at steady rates. Numerous yearling 
ewes were taken for breeding pur- 
poses. Range wethers quotable at 
$6.25 @7.60 p 100 lbs, native wethers 
7.4), yearlings 8.25, ewes 7.15, breed- 
ing ewes 7@10, native lambs 8.85@ 
10, range lambs as high as 10.50. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Boston Chicago 
1916.. 3415 33% 32 
ida.. 2S Dla 26 
M14... $2 32%4 3 
M1. . oe oe 20 
Butter 
At New York, market very firm, 
considerable business in storage but- 
ter done. Higher than extra emy 
S4a@54lo.c p lb, extras 354%c, firsts 
31144 @35e, finest dairy 32@32Mc. 
At Boston, butter steady. North- 


ern emy 5444 @55c p Ib, western 3514 


tide. 

At Chicage market generally steady, 
prices tirm. Extra cmy butter 31@ 
s2c p lb, extra firsts 3014c, firsts 29! 
@ 3U0c. 


At Buffalo, N Y, emy 30c p_ Ib, 
dairy USc. 
At Cleveland, O, emy 34te p_ Ib, 


dairy 3Uc. 
At Cincinnati, O, 
dairy 2c. 
At Pittsburgh, 


emy 54%c p_ Ib, 
Pa, emy 34ce p Ib. 


Cheese 


At New York, cheese market con- 
tinued close to recent unusual high 
levels, prices firm. Whole milk flat 


twins 18% @ 
single daisies 


cheese 18% @19e¢ p Ib, 
19¢c, cheddars 19@19M%4ce, 


19@194%c, Wis twins 19¢, daisies 
191%4¢, young America 20c. 
At Boston, cheese firm: fey twins 


19@19%e 
At Chicago, 


p Ib, voung America 20c. 
market very firm at 
recent advances. Brisk export de- 
mand has made all American cheese 
higher. Cheddar and twins 17°% @'18e¢ 
p lb, young America 1c, 
18¢e. 





Department to Sell Milk 


York state department of foods and mar 
kets purposes to sell the milk of members of the 
dairymen’s league, which consists of 13,000 farmers 
with 190,000 cows. The department is ready ta sell 
milk for deliveries on and after October 1. The price 
of milk will be uniform to all alike, whether large 
or small buyers, and all «lealers will be protected by 
the state in the sale and distribution of milk to 
consumers, 

During the week ending August 21 the dep artment 
sold the following miscellaneous farm products: 2° 
cs eggs at 35@42c p doz, with 2 es high at 45e¢ and 
1 c low at 2dc; 201 Ibs butter at 20@28%e yp Ib; 
590 Ibs duck at 1Se@lic; 75 Ibs old cocks at lic; 
2114 Ibs fowl at 1642 C3 448 Ibs broilers at 2 
28c; 34 bags batatoes nt T5@S85e p bu; 380 bskts 
onions at 85c@$1.124%; 294 behs celery at 35@6lc. 
with 4 behs low at 30c; 17 cras tomatoes at 11.25 
40 bskts pickles at S0W@75ce; 10 bskts cucumbers PF 
1@1 67%: 1691 tbs beans at T@9%e p Ib; ba 
beans at 1.50; 24 bskts lima beans at 50c@ 1.2 
bbls cauliflower at 3.25 and 6 hskts string beans a 
disposed of by the 


The New 




















The following fruits were also 
department: 159 bbls .apples an average price of 
$2@2.25, with 1 bbl high and 4 bbls low at 
1.50; 1 bbl crabapples at 5.25; 156 bskts apples at 
an average price of Tic p bskt, with 28 bskts pies 
at 1.25 a 21 low at Ste; 2 cras apples at 1; 


apples at 75c; 102 
2@3.75, with 1 bbl high at 4.5 and 
5 34 Dxs pears at 500@1.2%; 385 
514 eras peaches at 1a 1.90, 
The following mis 


hampers apples at 40c; 15 bxs 
bbls pears at 
1 bbl low at 1.25; 
bskts pears at 30¢01.50; 
and 626 bskts peaches at Pel 





cel mg gg fruits sold as follows: 9 eras melons at 
le 9 bsits plums at 20c¢@1; 34 ecras grapes 
iy 560 900: 0) qts cherrics at 12@18¢; 20 ras 
currants at 90¢@ 1.25, and 550 qts currants at 3 ?4¢ 
Pp at. 


Retail Prices at Columbus 


Home-grown vegetables have had a general decline 


on the Columbus market. This is due to larger 
quantities of local grown stulf breught to market 
Tomatoes, corn, cantaloups and fruit are now being 


received from local sections. Apples are retailing at 
40@50c p pk, bananas 2He p doz, cantaloups 5¢¢30e 
ea, oranges 25@50c p doz, peaches 50 80e pp ph, 
watermelons 25@40c ea, green beans are fetching Lic 


Pp at, cabbage de p lb, cauliflower 10@1ie p hd, egg 
plants 15@20c ea, lettuce Si Se p hd, dry onions 4e 
p ib, -Gyster plants 5e p beh, new peas lie p qt, 


potatoes $1@1.15 p bu, sweet potatoes 60c p pk, 
tomatoes Se p Ib. 
Bacon is retailing at 25@%0c p Ib, corned beef 2 
whole hams 19@20c, lamb hops 22@25e, lar 1 
round steaks 20 
; chickens are 
35@ 40¢, 








l7c, porterhouse steaks 30: 

veal 20 

dresse od 
“ 5c 





vA 
broilers 


sausages 16@ 18c, 


ing 25¢ p Ib, fries 





ducks, dressed, i7@ 20e, turkeys 30@ 

Butter fetches 3 country butter and 

40c for cmy. Fresh eggs are retailing at 33@35e¢ p 
doz. Prices of live stock prevail at good figures, 
heavy hogs fetching $10.00 11 p 100 Ibs, cattle 6@ 
8.25, veal calves S@ 1), while wheat {is quoted at 
1.51 p bu, corn S87e, oats 45c, timothy hay 15 p ton, 


straw $7. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send itn your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 


Solebury farmers’ exhibit, Deer Park, Solebury, ve, 
Sept 8 


Sora Sep 


New York state fair, t 
“New York, Sept 26 


Ameviean dahlia sec show, 
York fair, York. Pa, 

National dairy show, Springfield, 
Lexington county, Lexington, 
York county, Rock Hill, 2 
Salem pomona, Elmer, N J, Oct 25 
Farmers’ norma! institute, Ithaca, N Y, Oct 26-28 
N Y farm bureau conference, Ithaca, N Y, 


Oct, 30-Nov 2 
Md week, Baltimore, Md, v 14-18 
N J state hort soc, Burlington, N J, 





Mass, 





Dee 12-14 
National grange meeting, Washington, DC, Nov 15-24 
New York state agri soc, Albany, Jan 1s 
N Y state assn co agri socs, Albany, N Y, a 


Jan 
New England fruit show, spomtpeiion, Vt, Nov 13-18 
Vermont hort exposition, Montpelier, Nov % 18 
N Y state assn union town agri socs, Al 
Jan ty *17 
an 


County agri socs, Albany. 














longhorn 
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AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every brauch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jenes Nat'l School of Auctioneering. 20 N 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


Shropshires 


Pinehurst 





We are offering very choice Mwes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 





the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Springfield Center, N. Y¥ 


Box 10, 


The Fillmore Farms 





are offering) from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
C. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





Reg. Shropshire 


Ewes and Rams for sale. 


CHE STER BROOK FARM, BERWIN, PA. 


Hickory Ridge Shropshire 








lambs, yearlings and aged rams ‘ mee ‘c White 
swine, all 4 Write fer pr ’ ou buy. 
wu PRESTON, SPRING WATER, N. Y. 


Fairkolme Hampshire Downs 


Fro m home-bred stock. Great 
barg 


EARL 


imported and 
in ewe lambs. 
D BROWN, R. F. D. No. 2, asatatnintennay 
Shr opshires 
rams for salo 


STATION, N. Y. 


Registered | 


We have some very f ange arling 
yearlit ewes 
ARTHUR ‘s. DAVIS, CHILI 





POUT /TRY 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 


the world’s champion ped ay avers Some choice 


BREE DERS 


cockerels from our high ‘trapnested pene 

Order new DAVID M HAMMOND, Cortland, N. 

S. C. W. LEGHORNS—Heavy layers of large, white 
s Yourlings ' lets nd eckerels at bargain 

1 . aqualitw consid d Write us your wants 

Sat ‘tien gu od Just-A-Mere Farm, E, 


Wolfe & Son. Prop's, Box B. Col. % Roads, Pa. 


T he Farmer’: s favorite fowl | x at 
White Orpingtons. the heavy winter layers. Honest val- 
ues and a square dea! guaranteed 


Stevens Reliable Yards, Box A, Lyons, N.Y. 
‘ tas t Baby Chix White and 
we” le Fro Tevle 9 Pliny Vor Brown Leghorns, 


Barred Rocks, R. 1. Reds and other 


White and 
vad varieties— Price on request. Ducklings and Indian 
Runner breeding a ee also Bees and Queena. 
‘og Free 
DEROY TAYLOR wo. NEWARK, NEW YORK 


CHICKS $12.00 PER 100 











Silver and White Wyandott: Yearling hens and 
“wcks, $2 h Pekin and onen ducks, $2 1 

eacl Vid am Poultry Fara, BR Phoenixville, Pa 
SU MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 

eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 

our subscribers that the pub! rs of this paper cannot 


ach the buyer un- 


guarantee that eges shipped shu r 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue ‘to exerc se the greatest care in 
aliowing poultry and egg sdve sers to use this paper, 


but our responsibility must end with that. 





SWINE? BREEDERS 


Chester White and 
Large Yorkshire 
GILTS 
Gilts bred to farrow this fall. 
Order early so shipment can be 
made in due time before far- 

rowing. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy, New York 


ere rannaenate 


Berkshires of Quality 












In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 
f real merit, including some genuine show pros 
pects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent 
with quality 


J.T. Hogsett, “Mgr. Townse nd Farms, New London, O 








«w Tywacana Berkshires — 


Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594, admittedly one of the great- 
= est boars in America. Also service 
: boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 

TYWACANA FARMS 


> A. EB. Wright, Supt. Box 69, erenncnecn tot L.I.,N.Y. 





? 
3 
3 
4 











Big Type Poland China 


Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pion. 
Write your wants and I will tell you the nearest 
have to your wants. George Sprague, R. 2, Grafton, oO 


Wi illoffer Conon ae for sale 


If you need a rd boar, ask fer prices. 
BAST VIEW — - - LINWOOD, N. ¥, 
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SWINE BREEDERS 








LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES| 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for : 
service. Write your wants to : 


HOOD FARM Low BL L, MAS 


eveveneseene ees veneeenenennenenn 


Ys JERSEY REDS 


the best 
Healthy, Prolific Swine ,./ 
+) 
\ No breed thrives better. or gives’- 
more pigs per litter. We offer 
specially fine bred sows. 


Book Free ; 
~ 375 |bs.in 
Bi elidal- 


FIFTY SHOATS 


by our great herd boar Superb Lad.  Far- 

rowed in April and May. “Better Berk- | 

shires” for foundation animals. 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 

G. Smith & Sons, Props. Seelyville, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


A few yearling sows bred to Superb Lad, 
due to farrow in July and August, $50 each. | 
Young pigs $12.50 each. | 

| 

















now 











“Size as well as Quality’* our motto 


KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PENN. 





Bedntalater Berkshires 


arm 
Herd sires, Rival’s Maiestic Boy, 146407. Mentor’s 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke 50th, 168400. 
Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 
boar, special price on a trio. 
BEDMINISTER FARMS. FAR HILLS, N. J. 











nh oeewrantgs 


SOLD 


| Woodrow Farm xh? 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer 
for sale until after the first of the year, when 
we 1 have some outstanding bred sows and gilts 


A. A. Buckley, 





“Woodrow” Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 








Ellenhurst Berkshires 


May and June farrow. Large litters. Prices right. 
L. C. TOMKINS, - - ELLENTON, PA. | 





, ° 
West’s Big Type Duroc Hogs | 
220 lbs. at 5 mos. 30 select March boars. Pigs ready | 
to ship June 1. A few show sows and bred gilts. 
I. M. WEST. CYNTHIANA, OHIO 


'_BLUE RIBBON HERD 


| WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


. . 
Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Eighty selected young sows, safe with pig for fall 
litters by the service of massive boars. Many of the 
sows are themselves from litters of twelve to fifteen. 


Send for list 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


|For Sale fit" tie Poland Chinas 


Sows bred to farrow in August, and a choice lot of 
pigs. Write for eT 30-day prices on young pigs. 
Writ te t day G HAL L Farm dale, | Cale 








Registered 


Large Yorkshire Swine 





Sheldon Farm 


Registered Duroc pigs of both sexes. Bred sows, serv- 
ice boars. Best of breeding. C. E. Barnes, Oxford, N. Y. 


Hinchey Homestead\ 


offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs, born Apr. 7, 
1916 These piga are nice individuals and well 
grown. Write for prices F. O. B. Rochester, N. Y. 
W. 8. HINCHEY, P. O. 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA 











: Registered service 
Large Prolific Durocs Mes 
spring pigs. Breeding, quality, and prices right. Write 
for description and prices. 
D.JH. DREISBACH, Box 75, 


Registered Berkshires 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write your wants. 
H. GRIMSHAW, - - NORTH EAST, PA. 


O. I. C. and CHESTER WHITE 


PIGS Fine registered sow pigs, April and May 


farrow, $10 each. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y 


20 Registered Chester White Pigs 


8 weeks old, $7, either sex. Spring pigs, either sex. 
Service boars, bro®#d@ sows, not akir 
A. A. SCHOFELL, - - HEUVELTON, -_ a 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in a, the state. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHN Box 198, WILMINGTON, 0. 


Kingston, Ross Co., 0. 

















M canal Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


: DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
Kinderhook OURO JERSEY Swi! 


Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages 
Best of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related 
Cc. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. Y. 








CATTLE B 


REEDERS 





COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS 


Pure Bred Holstein Bull 


Bor in Janua 16 He is sired by Aaggice 
Cornucopia Jc come "7 I ail 8th No 72926, a 31 Ib son 
of the great Aaggio Cornuco! Johanna Lad, sire of 
102 A. R. O. daughters The dam of this bull calf 
has @ record of ov 18 ibs. butter in 7 day This 
bull is more black ti white, is ar straight 


individual and $50 will t 


H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


Roos Fares Hialesstas® $15 


% Holstein heifer calves, $15 
each, express paid in lots of 5 
38 high grade cows due to 
freshen Aug Sept 35 high 
grade yearlings and two-year 
olds registered heifers, 1 
to 2 yea old 15 registered 
heifer calves, 5 months old 
Registered bulls, all ages 

Joha C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 


iy hin soon 























WD T } READY for 


BULL SERVICE 


whose dam made 30 pounds of butter in 7 
days, $350. For photo and pedigree, 
Address W. H. MACE, _Cortiand, N. Y. 


Guernseys 





A @erious illness con to redu my herd of 35 
Guernseys I will sell is head young calves and 
cows These are first-class animals, some with good 
A. R. records Bull calves at farmers’ price 

Ww . & DUNLOP FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y¥ | 
Remarkable J ersey Bull 
born July 29, 1916 r; correct type. Dam, 
Tononas Figgis, rece re v1 Fi: 5 Ibs. milk, 669 Ibs 
butter. By Hood Fe Pogis 9th, sire of 76 Sire 
Penshurst Fern Dam's record 597 Ibs. butter He 
by Golden adr + hy son, sire of 16 and by Golden Fern’s 


Lad. Price $7 
PENSHI Ret 


SPLENDID BULL CALVES|4 


two to five months old. sired by our great bull, King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 37.44 Ibs. butter in 


"FARM NARBERTH, PA 





Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, all 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 


E. A. POWELL 


904 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, New York 


25 High Grade F] olstein Cows 











American Agriculturist 


CATTLE eee 





EAST 


EAST. Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


150 cows, extra high grades, = to freshen 
in August, September and r. With 
proper care these cows will milk 9000 to 
11,000 pounds of milk per year. ALL in calf 
to full blooded bulls. 

30 cows just fresh; 
milker in the bunch. 
10 registered bulis. 
20 registered cows in calf to Cornu- 
copia Korndyke Pontiac. 
25 extra high grade heifer calves 
16 days old. 


Bell Phone 14, F. 5, 
John B. Webster, 


sv Mill 


not a poor 


Department O 


Cortland, N. Y. 


{ut Ml nH wl un TUUGUANULUUGAGARANAAUUATTDASUA TUL 











‘Springdale Farms 


- Registered and High Grade 
Holstein Cows and Heifers 


75 cows due to freshen in August and Septem- 
ber. 75 cows will freshen in October and No- 
vember. Also 100 two and three-year-old heifers 
all in calf by registered bull. 

Also grade heifer calves two weeks to six 
months old. Write for prices and description. 
Better come and see them 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 


Cortland New York 





tourer 








teoeeeananae 


GUERNSEYS 


Bull calves of fine breeding and conformation for sale 


TAMWORTHS 


Order your fall pigs now 
UPLAND — IPSWICH, MASS. 


toenanensanent 














eeeeanenaercanacnt 


A Son of a Fine Sire 





FIRST $75. 0 TAKES 


CHECK HIM 


= Holstein Friesian Bull calf—son of 321». sire. Dam, 


cow of fine capacity. A bargain for someone— 


Speak quick. 
Liverpool, N. Y. 


Stevens Brothers Co., 











Heifer Calves 


from two to four months old, sired by Homestead 
Superb Triumph, No. 160628. Average records of 
dam and sire’s dam at 4% years, 595.65 Ibs. 
milk, 29.69 Ibs. butter, 7 days; 2414.95 Ibs. milk, 
118.03 Ibs. butter, 30 days. Dams of calves are 
A. R. O. cows with large official records. Write 
fer prices and pedigree. 
a, 


BRADLEY FULLER, N. Y. 


Sur Huecsneauonnnnanscnsuananecanansensanonnagsnenensnseniien 








| J. A. LEACH 


| Vanderkamp Farms 


I'MA PLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


High grade heifer calves $10 to 
$15, express paid in lots of five. 
Book your order now for fall de- 
livery. Some remarkable bargains 
in young heifers from six weeks 
to 18 months of age. Registered 
bull calves from $25 up. Four 
registered heifer calves priced t> 

sell. bree grade heifers and 
registered bull 4 months old for 
$100. Write your wants in Holsteins 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. y. 


' 600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 











young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 


W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 











| <oPKAERYIEW FARM 
TORMENTORS €YS Eys 


‘*Production our Watchword’’ 
We have just received from the press our Spring 
1916 Bull List. It will pay you to send for it. 


RAYMOND L. PIKE, Mer., 


anunnnaneanaanaegeaeney 


Geneva, Ohio 





aD 








| 
Buy Holsteins Now! 


They increase in value every year. Extra fine let o 
grade bull and heifer calves, 2 to 3 weeks old, $15 ¢ AK, 


Fresh Cows Springers 
Yearlings Two-Year-Olds 


Two entire herds of Registered Holsteins priced right. 
Registered stock of all ages and kinds. 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 








JUDGE SEGIS The only sire of the breed 
to have a 30-lb. junior 
3-year-old daughter and a yearling 21-lb. daughter. 
The best son of the great King Segis. JUDGE SEGIS 
has now 18 two-year-two-months-old daughters aver- 
aging 17.355 Ibs., with 4.20% fat, for 7 days. He 
has five three-year-three-months-old daughters aver- 
aging 26.511 lbs. butter in 7 days with 4.65% fat, 
and 105.129 Ibs. in 30 days with 4.27% fat 
A few of his bull calves for sale. From A. R “O. dams. 
F. C. SOULB & SONS, - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 3 YEARS OLD 


30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 2 YEARS OLD 
40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


E, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


$50 BUYS » 








large, fata Ot ealf, 


Sire’s 
— made 25.77 ibs. at 3 
and her own dam 


years, her ful? sister 36.15 Ibs., 
30.47 Ibs. Calf’s dam by a son of Sir Korndyke 
Yontiac Artis. E. H. FOSTER, BARTON, N. Y. 


svory BR. Foster, Owego, N. Y. Address Barton, N. Y. 








3-year-olad daughter of King 





1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 24, Born January 19, 1915 


He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac fe and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. 


Price $150. For full information address 

















that will freshen in Sept. and Oct. One | 

carload « « ings ¢ 2-year-olds : 

carioad of yearlings ane 2 year -cae Ss | I a. . GRAPPA SON, Greenwood Stock Farms, FABIUS, N. Y. 
bull calves, $10 and $12 Booking orders i 

for later shipment of calves. gn 

A. R. ROWE & SON, TRU XTON, N. Y. HORSE ®@REEDERS & IMPORTERS 

pe * MM TTT mt MURR TTT Mi wii ! iil HHEUTHTTNIUTTT FARMS 
40 High Hol } H, WMA TA 
Grade L10lStein Heifers 


One and two years old. 25cows to freshen in 
August and September. 
FRED J. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y., 


Riverside Stock Farm 


*Phone 337 





offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 


Grade Guernsey Cattle 








Heifers, bred heifers. cows and bulls. Photos on re- 
quest. Also Hampshire swine. LOCUST LAWN FARM, 
Bird-in-Hand, Box A, Lanc. Co., Pa 

ry > Yearlin randson of 
SERVICE BULL King of the Ponti 
acs, out of 15%-pound, 3-year-old, 4-5 white, and a 
fine individual A bargain at $85 

BALDWINSVILLE 


SABARAMA F ARM, N. Y. 








Holstein- Friesian Bull ready for Aug. and Sept. use 


weighing 80¢ Price $100 Also two youngster 
from a 32-ib. sire and proven dams fer $45 and $%50 
Send for photos and breeding BROWN RBROS 
Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St . 3 


Lawrence (\ 


Three hundred choice fresh cows 


and forward springers. “.,234,0""* 
J. W. TRAVIS, : 


MIDDLETOWN. NEW YORK 
AT sw bac Guernsey Cows 





Good ones. Come and see them. Good bull calf at 
$50. Grandson of rms Peerless. 
CLAIR G. WEEK SURPRISE, N. Y. 





7 days from 610 Ibs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 
largely white and splendid individuals, from tested 
dams. F. A. TINKER TERKIMER, N. Y 


For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST, MUNNSVIL LE, N. Y. 
0. & W. R. R. STATION MUNN 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


all sold. Will have several for sale after November Ist, 
sired by Korndyke Colantha Prince. A 0. Dames 
HM. H. BLAIR, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 














For Sale : 2 Holstein Heifers 


Sired by .28 pound bull, 
bull calf—all registered. 
WM. K. CREASY, R.F.D. No.1, 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Best_of breeding. Prices reasonable 
R. F. D. 2. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


one-half white, also 


Catawissa, Pa. 





Both sexes 
W. E. BOWEN, 





High Grade Holstein Heifers For Sale 
If in the market at present for a few or a carload 





Notice to Farmers 
&? Horse Breeders 


For Sale 


UonvececenecectoaeuneeerteneneneD 


Shire, ‘ities 
Hackney & Coach 


Stallions 
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I can sell any 
America, quality considered. 


June 26th, 
own army. 


The United States has exported 593,136 horses valued at more than one hundred 
No Percherons are being imported, 


and thirty million dollars. 
dependent on its own supply of stallions. 


farmers and horse breeders at a price so they can make money. F 
and write and tell me what kind of Stallion your 


Get busy and breed to the best, 
country needs, 
me your wants. 


W. B. BULLOCK, ° ° 


of the above breeds of Stall’ons cheaper than any other firm in 
Why I can do this is because I had a number of Stallion 
Colts on hand before the great war, and they are now three and four years old, the big, 
wide as a wagon kind—blacks, bays and grays. 

Foreign nations are buying more heavily than ever before, and the United States, on 
1916, opened bids for more than sixty thousand horses and mules for its 


and | will try and place one there on the best of terms. 


and America is now 
I have the Stallions, and can sell to the 








Please write 


MANASSAS, VA. 
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of choice heifers, I have a nice ‘ot to select 
at a reasonable price. 
BVAN DAVIS, JB, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 





tonvecenouanenenannananeneauentcenn anne vennsveersraenens 


You — Buy 


Percheron, Belgian or Suffolk stallions and 
mares at the New York State Fair, September 
11-16. Expert advice given as to quality, sound- 
ness and price. Write me your requirements. 
E. S. AKIN, President 
Y. State Draft Horse Breeder’s Club 
600 Welene Avenue Syracuse 








SHETLAND PONIES 


it it’s Shetland rr have su 
Hi want at e are 
Say. ~/ Address artm Department D for catalog. 


THE SHADYSIDE Ibe PARI Berth Donten,© 





Rattend and Larger Ponies esqtings $10. % 
$60; two-year olds $60 to $75. Mares three to ten ore, 


| fas to yet ‘older or anes $50 f° a ee or oe 
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Another Man’s Shoes 


An exciting mystery story — By Victor Bridges 


Mercia Again---XI 


xITH THE memory of 
“Francis” still pleas- 
antly fresh in my 
mind, this informa- 
tion about Lady 
Tregattock was, to 
say the least, a trifle 
startling. However, 
Lammersfield’s keen 
eyes were on my face, I managed to 
suppress any sign of surprise. 

“Well, if it’s not bothering you too 
much,”’ I said carelessly. 

“On the contrary,” he returned, “I 
should consider it an amiable duty to 
rescue any attractive young woman 
from Beauchamp.” 

I followed him across the room to 
where the _ ill-assorted pair were 
standing. 

“Miss de Rosen,” he said, with a 
courteous bow, “may I have the 
pleasure of introducing a _ friend of 
mine—Mr Stuart Northcote?” 

Then, turning with a smile to the 
judge, he added lightly: “Ah, Beau- 
champ, you're the very man I want 
to see! Can you spare him a moment, 
Miss de Rosen? I'll leave Northcote 
to entertain you.” 

The thing was done .so smoothly 
and with such delightful dexterity 
that, almost before I realized it, I 
was left alone with Mercia, and Lam- 
mersfield was strolling off, with his 
hand on the shoulder of an exceed- 
ingly annoyed looking judge. 

“If I am ever tried for my liife,”’ -I 
said, with a smile, “I hope Beau- 
champ won’t be on the bench.” 

Then, without waiting for a reply, 
I added abruptly: “I want to talk to 
you. Can we get out of this and find 
a couple of seats somewhere?” 

She accepted my arm, and the 
mere touch of her hand upon my 
sleeve filled me with a _ ridiculous 
sense of happiness. We made our 
way through the crowded ballroom 
and down the broad staircase into the 
hall below, where desultory carriage- 
loads of late-comers were still arriv- 
ing. , 

To the right of the hall was a con- 
servatory—a wonderful fairy land of 
azaleas and other flowering shrubs; 
and in the far corner, under the 
shelter of a couple of giant palms, I 
found two comfortable and fairly se- 
eluded chairs. 

Mercia had seemed very charming 
to me the other night, but here, in 
the softly shaded light which gleamed 
upon her bare shoulders and just re- 
vealed that strange look of sorrow 
and tragedy in her eyes, her beauty 
held me in a _ kind of enchanted 
silence. 

“I have been wondering if I should 
ever see you again,” I said at last, 
with a little sigh of satisfaction. 

She looked up at me with a sudden 
flash of anger that was amazingly be- 
coming. 

“Aren’t you satisfied yvet?’’ she said 
bitterly. “You have made me hai2 
and despise myself for the rest of my 
life. Do you suppose that I can ever 
see you without remembering that I 
have betrayed my father?” 

“If you mean that you would have 
pleased your father by putting a bul- 
let through my head.” TI returned, “I 
think you are misjudging him.” 

She leaned forward, her hand rest- 
ing on the arm of the chair and her 
dark eyes fixed almost piteously on 
mine. “I wish I understood,’’ she 
said. “Somehow I can’t believe that 
you are lying to me, and yet—” 

“And yet?’ I echoed as she paused. 

“TI pray to God,” she said wearily, 
“that after tonight we shall never 
meet again.’’ 

“There is a good chance of your 
prayer being granted.” I remarked— 
“at least, if one mav judge by my ex- 
perience yesterday.” 

She looked up quickly. 

“What do you mean?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Only that a butler I engaged in 
the morning made a highly creditable 
attempt to murder me in the middle 
of the night.”’ 

I saw her face turn pale. 

“Oh!” she said, and she laid her 
hand upon her breast. 

“Were you—were you hurt?” she 
faltered. 

“No,” I said, “I wasn’t hurt. I am 
afraid the butler was, rather: but that 
was his fault. It’s so difficult to see 
what one’s doing in the dark.” 

Then I paused and looked her full 

in the face. 
... The curious thing is,” I added, 
‘that the man was sent to me with 
excellent references from Sir Henry 
Tregattock.” 

She met my gaze without flinching, 
but the last vestige of color had left 
her checks. 

Sir Henry Tregattock?” she re- 





peated in a kind of mechanical way. 

“That's right,’’ I went on, assuming 
a cheerful, confidential tone. “I got 
the fellow through Seagrave’s—those 
people just off Hanover Square. There 
was no mistake about it, because Id 
been round there myself in the morn- 
ing, and Seagrave had assured me that 
not only was the reference all that ir 
ought to be, but that he had rung up 
Tregattock and had it confirmed over 
the telephone.” 

She started very slightly, recover- 
ing herself at once. 

“Yes,’’ she said in a whisper. 

I lay back in my chair rather en- 
joying myself, though I must confess 
I felt a bit of a brute. 

“Now we come to the interesting 
part of the story,” I said. “This 
morning I learned from Seagrave that 
not only was the reference a forged 
one, but that somebody else had 
actually answered the telephone in 
Tregattock’s absence. Sir Henry him- 
self, apparently, knew nothiny what- 
ever about the matter.” 

She was silent for a moment, her 
brows slightly knitted and a puzzled 
expression in her eyes. 

“I don’t understand,’ she said at 
last. “Why did you want a new but- 
ler? The other night—there was 2 
man there—" 

“Ah yes,” { interrupted—‘the ex- 
cellent Milford. But, you 3ee, some vf 
your friends had been kind enough to 
poison him.” 


“Don't go to Woodford” 


“Poison him!” she echoed; and 
then, leaning forward, she stared at 
me in obviously genuine horror. “Do 
you mean that he is dead?” she said. 

“Oh, dear, no!” I said lightly. “We 
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are rather a_ tough couple, Milford 
and I. Still, they did their best—and, 
after all, you can’t throw stones, you 
know! You missed me shockingly at 
five yards.” 

I am afraid the last little pleas- 
antry was rather wasted. Mercia had 
momentarily covered her face with 
her hands, and when she took them 
down I saw that her beautiful eyes 
were alight with anger and indigna- 
tion. 

“But this is dreadful!” she broke 
out. “J did not know—I—I had 
heard something, but indeed I did not 
know. It—"’ 

She checked herself abruptly. 

“It was the genial M. Guarez, no 
doubt,” I said. “Just the kind of 
thing I should expect from a man 
with a name like that. I really didn’t 
imagine that you had anything to do 
with it.” 

Story of shoes 

“What time,” she asked, speaking 
rather more calmly, “did these people 
ring up the telephone?” 

I shook my head. 

“I don’t know the exact hour but 
I can find out. Anyhow, it was on 
Wednesday afternoon.” 

“Ah!” she said, with a quick little 
intake of her breath. Then she 
paused. “You know that I am living 
with the Tregattocks?” she added 

“Lammersfield has just told me,” T 
answered. “But it doesn’t matter. Tf 
am going down to Woodford tomor- 
row to stay with Maurice Furnivall, 
# you are not likely to have the dis- 
ressing experience of coring across 
me again—at all events for a few 
days.” 

She looked at me strangely. 

“You think you will be safer 
there?" she asked. 

I laughed. 

“Well things can’t be much more 
strenuous than they are in town; and, 
after all, Maurice is my cousin, you 
know.” 

“Your cousin!” she repeated half 
incredulously; and then a sudden light 
of revelation dawned in her eyes. 
With a quick gesture she leaned for- 
ward and laid her hand on my sleeve. 

“Don’t go,” she said hurriedly. 


“yj.” 


At that moment there was a sound 
of footsteps in the hall, and around 
the corner of the palm trees came the 
ever-to-be-accursed figure of Mr Jus 
tice Beauchamp. 

‘Ah, Miss de Rosen,” he began, 
with the kind of ponderous fatuity 
that passes for humor on the bench. 

I find you, like the Arab maiden, be- 
neath the palms!” 

Mercia, dear thing, smiled in her 
most charming manner. 

“And for the same reason,’ she said 
—— “The ballroom is unbearably 

of.” 

“Without the other attractions of 
the desert,’ I added. “There at least, 
one’s toes are not trodden on.” 

“Nevertheless,” observed the judge 
addressing Mercia and ostentatiously 
disregarding me, “with your permis- 
sion, I am yoing to take you away 
from your oasis. On my way to re- 
join you I met Sir Henry. He is 
anxious for a moment’s conversation 
with you and I promised to bring you 
back with me.” 

He offered his arm and after hesi- 
tating for the fraction of a sccond, 
Mercia got up gracefully from her 
chair and accepted it. 

As she did so she flashed one swift 
glance at me. 

“You must tell me the rest of you: 
story later in the evening, Mr North- 
cote,” she said. 

I bowed and then stood there for a 
moment, looking after them as the 
gurrulous old gentleman, who obvi- 
ously imagined that he had scored off 
me, conducted her t.iumphantly out 
of the conservatory. 

They had certainly left me some- 
thing to think about. That Mercia 
was living with the Tregattocks, un- 
der another name, was in itself 2 
startling bit of information; while, 
taken in conjunction with the forged 
testimonial and its fraudulent con- 
firmation, it began to throw light on 
several previously rather dark cor- 
ners. And yet I fully believed her 
denial of any complicity in the Mil- 
ford affair. 

Of course, she had tried to shoot 
me, but somehow or other that 
seemed a very different sort of thins. 
Poisoning butlers was a branch of as- 
syssination with which I could not as- 
sociate Mercia at all. 

I began to wonder how she had got 
te know the Tregattocks. Lammers- 
field had said something about their 
having picked her up in South 
America, and this fitted in accurately 
enough with my suspicions of the 
other evening. 

Her own phrase, “the satyr of Cule- 
bra,” suddenly recurred to my mind, 
and I remembered that I had never 
hunted up the place on the map, as I 
had meant to. ‘Tregattock, I knew, 
had been minister in Bolivia for some 
years, so it was more than possible 
that he, too, was mixed up in my un- 
known and apparently very shady 
past. 

Then there was Maurice, whom at 
present I was quite unable to fit into 
the picture. Mercia had, for some 
reason or other, given me a pretty 
plain hint that that amiable young 
gentleman was not to be trusted—and, 
indeed, Northcote’s words and my 
own instinets had already led me to a 
similar conclusion. 

And yet, if he was a cousin, and one 
whom Northcote had apparently al- 
ways treated well, why on earth 
should he be mixed up with Mercia 
and those dago friends of hers, who, 
probably for excellent reasons of 
their own, were so eager to finish my 
career? 

It was just possible that, as my 
nearest relation, he might have an 
eye on my illgotten gains; but one 
hesitated to accept quite such a 
damning theory even about Maurice. 

I was still puzzling my brains over 
ull these infernal complications when 
a quick step sounded on the tesselated 
pavement, and, looking up, I saw 
Lord Sangatte coming briskly toward 
me. 

“Good!” he said. “I thought I 
might find you here. Come along 
into the study.” 

To tell the truth, in the excitement 
of meeting Mercia, I had forgotten all 
about the appointment he had made, 
and his running across me in this 
opportune fashion was just a stroke 
of tuck. 

However, naturally enough, I 
didn’t inform his lordship of this fact, 
but accompanied him across the con- 
servatory toward a door on the far- 
ther side, which he opened with a 
small Yale key. 

I was certainly having a most en- 
tertaining evening. 

Sangatte’s “study” was just the sort 
of room I should have’ expected. 
That is to say that, with the exception 
of a large writing desk, there were 





no indications that it had ever been 
the scene of that severe mental 
energy suggested by its title. 

Its chief furniture seemed to be a 
plentiful supply of easy chairs,’ a 
large tantalus spirit stand, and a very 
professional-looking card table in the 
farther corner. 

My noble host started the proceed- 
ings by carefully locking the door. 
Then, observing that “a drink 
wouldn’t be a bad thing,” he poured 
out a couple of stiff brandies and 
sodas, and handed one of them to me. 

“I wanted that,” he said, setting 
down the enipty glass. “I’m just 
about played out, Northcote, I can tell 
you. A week of this awful entertain- 
ing business would finish me. Havea 
smoke?” 

He held out a cigar box, and I 
he!ped myself to a very promising 
Lurange. 

“Yes.”” I said, “I can “imagine a 
pleasanter way of spending the 
evening.” 

He laughed sourly. ‘Well, they’re 
going to pay for it—that’s one conso- 
lation.” 

Crossing the room to the desk, he 
opened a drawer and took out several 
sheets of typewritten paper. 

“Here it is,” he said, handinr 
them over to me. ‘Rosedale and ! 
roughed it out after our last talk with 
you. I expect you'd like to take it 
home with you, but you might run 
through it first and see if anything 
strikes you now. I shall be seeing 
Rosedale again tomorrow.” 

With a pleasing sense of anticipa- 
tion i accepted the papers and set 
tled myself Cown comfortably in one 
of the easy chairs. 

One glance showed me that I held 
in my hand the rough draft of a 
prospectus, for across the top of the 
first page, in big capital letters, ran 
the following announcement: 


THE AMALGAMATED GOLDFIELDS 
OF SOUTIL AMERICA, LTD, 
CAPITAL £2,000,000 


Billy Logan to the Rescue 

I looked at it for a moment with 
a kind of dazzled admiration. Then, 
after taking a pull at my cigar to re- 
store my composure, I read through 
the whole precious document from 
beginning to end 

It appeared to me to be one of the 
finest and boldest works of fiction that 
had ever fallen into my hands 
Briefly speaking, it commended = in 
glowing terms to the notice of the 
British public a new and magnificent 
group of gold mines which it declared 
had just been discovered in the north- 
ern provinces of the Argentine. 

Being fairly well acquainted with 

the district myself, I felt almost cer- 
tain that the statement was a colossal 
lie, but I must admit that the ev 
idence produced was extraordinarily 
convincing. 
The board of directors consisted of 
uart Northcote, Esquire, Lord San- 
gatte, Sir Matthew Rosedale, and Se- 
nor lonito Morales, the ex-president 
of the republic. The latter gentleman 
I knew to be one of the completest 
scoundrels that even South America 
has produced, a fact which confirmed 
my suspicions as to the fraudulent 
nature of the entire business. 

While I was reading, Lord San- 
gatte paced up and down the room 
behind me, apparently trying to re- 
cover from the unwonted exertion of 
being civil to a large number of peo- 
ple in succession. As I laid down the 
paper he turned impatiently and in- 
quired what I thought of it. 

“It seems fairly convincing,” I said 
coolly, “but we might improve it a 
little yet.” - 

“Well, there will be the notices in 
the financial papers to go in,” an- 
swered Sangatte. “Rosedale is seeing 
about that. He says he can do the 
whole thing for twenty thousand in 
shares.” 

It sounded a fairly cheap way otf 
swindling two millions out of the 
pockets of the British public, so I con- 
tented myself with an approving nod. 

“And then there'll be Lammers- 
ficld,”” went on Sangatte. “If you can 
only work your business with him the 
thing’s as good as done. With an 
ex-home secretary on the board the 
shares will go like hot cakes. I know 
the idiots.” 

{To Be Continued.] 
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American Agriculturist 


eaches, Pears, Pickles and Peppers 


Seasonable recipes for all kinds of fruit and vegetable delicacies 


Achievement 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


Bravely and cheerfully face your task, 
Nor cavil at the burden you must bear 
Since it is yours alone This place 
May be the very spot wherein success 
Awaits your readiness and earnest zeal, 
The dark moments when the sun is hid 
May be the crucial times to test your 
strength 
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The Lucious Peach 


ALICE M'PHAIL 


t 1 BLrossom CAKE——Take one 
P ip of pulverized sugar, one- 
half cup of butter, mix together 
until thick like then add 
two teaspoons of baking powder, one- 
half cup of sweet milk, the beaten 
whites of three eggs and ] 
In the flour put teaspoon 
starch. Flavor with vanilla, 
PEACH CAKE 
Sugar, one-half cup of 
eggs, pinch of one-half ; 
milk, one and one-fourth cups of 
pastry flour, one level teaspoon of 
two level cream 
one teaspoon ¢ anilla extract. 
utter, sugal na togcther, 
until light, add to butter 
and beat well Add the 
other When 
cake is made a in tin pare 
and slice two pei i ras many as 
you need t use, put r top of 
sprinkl | . witl 
Make 


is delicious as ; 


cream, 


our. 


cup of f 
ot corn- 


cup of 
two 


One scant 
butter, 


salt, cup ot 


soda, teaspoons ol 
tartar, 
Cream | 
beat eggs 
and sugar 


milk and rredients. 


t} 
rie 


cake and 
£ranulatea 
ake and 
whipped cream. 
PEACH AND ALMOND 
almonds, cut in thin 
peaches, pare and cut in 
one-fifth as much in bulk of 
peacnes. 
white 


almonds as si 
dressing made 
im. Garnish edge 


with mayonnais¢ 
leaves and serve 


suger, 


SALAD 


Blanch 
11CCS, ci i 
slices, use 
slices 
iced Serve 
vith whipped cre 
and top with lettuce 
at once. 
CREA MED 
peaches, pare and 
move the stones. 
chopped nuts 


nice, large 
halve each and re- 
Fill cavity with 
and marshmallows; 
then fasten them together as whole 
ones. Steam about ten minutes. 
Sprinkle plentifully with sugar before 
steaming. When serve with 
whipped cream sweetened and  fla- 
vored. 
PEACH 
three or 
pieces. 
one-hal 
white of one 


PEACHES—Take 


cool 


from 
small 


FoAM—Remove skins 
four peaches cut into 
For a cup of peaches allow 
f cup of powdered sugar and 
egg. Put all together 
and beat with silver fork or egg 
beater until thick and smooth Chill, 
then serve with or without cream. 
PICKLED PEACHES—Dip the 
in boiling water, then wipe dry. Boil 
together five minutes five cloves, one 
piece of stick cinnamon, four cups of 
brown sugar, and one pint of vinegar. 
Cook peaches in this syrup until soft, 
ng at one time enough for one 
pack the fruit into the jar, over- 
the jar with liquid and seal. 
PYRAMID Cut a dozen 
halves, pare and take out 
stones Crack half the seeds, blanch 
the kernels and make a clear boiling 
syrup of one pound of white sugar 
and into it put the peaches and ker- 
nels. Boil gently for ten minutes 
Take out all peaches and kernels, mix 
with the syrup left, in the kettle, the 
strained juice of three lemons ind an 
ounce of isinglass dissolved in a lit- 
tle water and strained. Boil up once, 
fill a mold half full of this syrup, or 
jelly, and let stand until set. Add part 
of the peaches and a little more jelly, 
and when this is add the rest of 
the peaches and up mold with 
jelly. 


PEACH FANCY—Sift together two 
cups of flour, two teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder and one-half teaspoon of 
salt. Rub into this two tablespoons of 
butter. Beat one egg toa foam, add 
to this three-fourths of a cup of milk. 
Mix all. together, turn out on a floured 
board, and roll gently Roll about a 
quarter of an inch thick Line sides 
of an earthen dish with a strip of the 
paste, invert a teacup in the center of 
the dish and piace one quart of 


peaches 


coo! 
jar, 
flow 

PEACH 
peaches in 


set 


fill 


pared peaches around it. Sprinkle 
well with sugar and put on the top 
crust. Bake one-half hour in quite 
a hot oven. When the pudding is cut 
the cup will be found filled with a 
most delicious syrup, which you can 
use for the sauce. 





Good Things with Pears 
ALLEN 

PEAR AND BANANA SALAD—To one 
pint of pared diced pears, add two 
large sliced bananas, one-third cup of 
chopped walnuts, and one cup of 
thick, sour cream’ salad dressing. 
Mix lightly together and heap ona 
bed of crisp, tender lettuce’ leaves. 
Garnish with sweet pitted cherries or 
swectened berries in season. 

PEAR PtppINc—Peat two eggs until 
light, and one pint of bread 
crumbs, one pint of diced pears, one 
level tablespoon of butter, one- 
fourth cup of sugar, one-fourth tea- 
spoon of cinnamon, a pinch of salt 
and one and one-half of milk. 
Mix well and bake in a buttered bak- 
ing dish in a hot oven until firm. 
Serve hot with lemon sauce or any 
other favorite sweet sauce. 
PRESERVED PEARS—The ingredients 

Three pounds of pears, three 
sugar, and 5 cents’ worth of 
Pare and core the pears 
Add the sugar 


MARY 


“+91 
staie 


cups 


are 
cups of 
finger root. 
and cut into eighths. 
and ginger root, and heat slowly. 
Cook until the pears are tender and 
seal while hot in sterilized glass jars. 
The juice of three lemons and grated 
rind of one is a pleasing addition, and 
should be added with the sugar. 

PEAR DESSERT—Pare and six 
pears. Sprinkle with a few drops of 
lemon juice. Whip three-fourths cup 
of thick cream until stiff, add two 
tablespoons of sugar and one. tea- 
spoon of vanilla extract. Heap the 
cream on the pears, sprinkle with 
one-third cup of chopped walnuts or 
pecans and garnish with any berries 
in season. 

PEAR TARTS— 
the jnic of a lemon, one te: 
grated lemon rind, one-fourth cup of 
sugar, ond just cnough water to pre- 
vent burning. Cook until very thick. 
hells of puff paste, bake 
and when cool fill with the cooked 
pears Heap whipped cream on top, 
or a merinque sweetened and flavored 
With lemen extri and brown lightly 
in a moderate oven. 

PEAR AND PEACH MARMALADE To 
one quart of pared, diced peaches, 
add an equal amount of pears pre- 
pared in the same way, the juice of 
two lemons, and the grated rind of 
one lemon. Place alternate layers of 
fruit with two pounds of sugar in a 
preserving kettle. Heat slowly and 
cook until thick. Turn into small 
sterilized jars, and when cool 
cover with melted paraffin. 

PEAR ComMPoTE — Four 
pears, two nges, one-half cup of 
grated cocoanut, and some canned 
pineapple juice are the ingredients 
necessary for this dish. Place alter- 
nate layers of sliced pears, shredded 
oranges, and cocoanut in glass des- 
dishes. Cover with pineapple 
juice and top with a_ spoonful of 
whipped cream for each _ portion. 
Serve with plain or sponge cake. 


slice 


To six diced pears add 


spoon of 


Make tart 


glass 


good sized 


sSert 





e ¢ 
Pepper Combinations 
LUCY STONE 

CHEESE SANDWICHES— 
pound of cottage 
cheese with and pepper to taste. 
Scald two sweet green peppers, re- 
move stems and seeds and chop fine, 
Add to the cheese, together with 
enough thick sweet cream to make a 
smooth stiff paste. Spread thin slices 
of whole wheat bread with butter, 
‘then with the cheese and pepper 
filling orm into sandwiches, cut 
into triangles and wrap in waxed 
paper if not tor immediate use. 

PEPPERS STUFFED WITH RIceE—Scald 
four sweet red peppers. Cut a slice 
from the stem end, remove seeds and 
fill with boiled rice which has been 
seasoned with salt, pepper and butter 
to taste. Place the peppers in a bak- 
ing dish with enough water for stock 
to prevent burning. 3ake in a hot 
oven until the peppers are tender. 
Place them in a hot dish, and pour 
over a well-seasoned tomato sauce. 
Sprinkle with one teaspoon of 
chopped parsley and serve. 

PEPPER VEGETABLE SouP—To one cup 
of shredded green sweet peppers add 
one cup each of diced carrots, tomato 
pulp and lima beans. Add enough 
water to cover and cook until all the 
vegetables are tender. Press through 
a sieve, add the juice of an onion, two 
tablespoons of washed rice and more 
water if necessary. Cook until the 


PEPPER AND 
Season one-half 


salt 


rice is tender. Then add one heaping 
tablespoon of butter and hot milk to 
dilute to the desired consistency. 
Season with salt and pepper to taste 
and serve with croutons. 

GREEN PEPPER AND MEAT SALAD— 
Mix two chopped green peppers with 
one pint of diced, cooked meat, one 
mineed onion and one-half cup of 
shredded cabbage. Cover with French 
dressing and allow to marinate for 
one hour. Then drain, turn on a bed 
of crisp, iden lettuce leaves, cover 
with mayonnaise dressing and serve. 

CREAMED CHICKEN WITH PEPPERS— 
Scald three red peppers, remove stems 
and and cut into small pieces. 
Cover with stock and bake until ten- 
der. Rub one heaping tablespoon of 
flour smooth with one tablespoon of 
butter. Add one pint of chicken 
F‘ock and cook until thick and 
smooth. Then add one pint of diced 
chicken and and pepper to sea- 
son. Simmer two minutes, add the 
baked peppers and serve, sprinkled 
with-chopped px 

PEPPER AND CHEESE Pupp: NG — To 
two well becten «gz add one pint of 
stale bread crumbs, one cup of grated 
cheese, one-half cup of shredded 
Sweet red peppers, one and one-half 
cups of milk, one tablespoon of soft 
butter, one-half teaspoon of salt and 
a grating of nutmeg. Mix well and 
bake in a buttered baking dish in a 
hot oven until firm. Serve hot. 
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Pickling and Preserving Recipes 
i, A. LYMAN 


Cnow CHow—One quart of 
cucumbers, two quarts small white 
onions, two quarts tender string 
beans, each one cut in halves, three 
quarts green tomatoes, chovped 
coarsely, two fresh heads cauliflower, 
cut in small pieces or two heads of 
white hard cabbage. After preparing 
these articles put them in a stone jar, 
mix them together, sprinkling salt 
between them sparingly. Let them 
stand twenty-four hours, then drain 
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Peach Surprise 


Peaches, fresh or canned one quart; 
Sugar, two cups; eggs, five; cut 
peaches in fairly small pieces and add 
the sugar and whites of the eggs. Mix 
all together but do not beat the eggs, 
put in a freezer and pack with ice. 
Turn until stiff and serve in sherbet 
glasses and garnish with any fresh 
fruit. This will be found to be most 


Celicious. 





off all the brine that has accumulated. 
Put vegetables in a preserving kettle 
over the fire, sprinkling through 
them one ounce of tumeric, for color- 
ing, six red peppers, chopped coarse- 
ly, four tablespoons of mustard seed, 
two of celery seed, two of whole 
allspice, two of whole cloves, one cup 
of best cider vinegar, one cup of co- 
coanut and one cup of melon rind. 
Cover tightly and simmer till it seems 
tender, stirring it often. Put into 
bottles or glass jars. Seal. 
PICCALILLI—Two heads of cabbage, 
one-half peck green tomatoes, one 
dozen onions, one-half dozen red 
peppers, chop all very fine, mix well, 
then let stand twelve hours, in salt 
and a little water. Strain off and put 
cold vinegar over and let stand 
twenty-four hours. Scald up in same 
vinegar and drain again. Add fresh 
vinegar to cover, one cup of sugar, 
with cinnamon and cloves to taste, 


can or seal in bottles when boiling, 
for winter use. 

SWEET TOMATO PICKLFS—One peck 
of green tomatoes sliced, two quarts 
of little white onions. Mix and put 
over one large cup’ of salt. Let it 
stand over night. In the morning 
drain and let stand for a few minutes, 
in clear cold water. Pour that off 
and take enough vinegar to cover and 
two pounds of golden brown sugar, 
one-fourth pound of mustard seed, 
two tablespoons of celery seed, two 
teaspoons of allspice, cloves, stick 
cinnamon. Put all together and boil 
until done. Put in stone jar and 
cover. 

GRAPE CATSUP—Cook five pounds of 
grapes slowly until soft and broken 
to pieces, then strain through 2 
sieve. Add a pint of vinegar, a pound 
of sugar or more if needed, two 
tablespoons each of salt, cinnamon 
allspice, a teaspoon of red pepper, a 
few ground cloves and a teaspoon of 
grated nutmeg. Mix well, return te 
fire and boil. 

MIXED PICKLES—Prepare one quart 
of small onions, one quart of green 
tomatoes (sliced) one quart of. diced 
celery, six green peppers (quartered)| 
and two heads of cauliflower, divided 
into smali pieces. Put one pound of 
salt in eight quarts of water, and 
afeer pouring it over the vegetables, 
soak them over night. The next 
morning scald, in the water on them. 
Drain and mix well with two quarts 
of vinegar, six tablespoons of pre- 
pared mustard, one tablespoon of 
tumeric and three quarters of a cup 
of sugar. Cook in the double boiler 
until the ingredients thicken. Stir 
often to keep the dressing smooth. 
Put ingredients in the cans and fill 
them with the dressing. These are 
excellent. 

MELON SWEET PICKLE—Pare off very 
carefully the green part of the rind 
of a good ripe melon. Cut the white 
part ir pieces two inches in length. 
Place the melon in strong salt brine 
twenty-four hours, then twenty-four 
hours in alum water, taking threc- 
quarters of an ounce of alum to one- 
gallon of water. Drain and boil in 
vinegar until tender enough to pierce 
with a silver fork. Drain and _ stick 
cassia buds in each piece of melon. 
Boil one quart vinegar to four pounds 
sugar, cinnamon and cloves to tasie, 
with melon till the syrup is like mo- 
lasses. Let melon stand in syrup « 
few -hours then take out of syrup, 
placing it in jars. Boil syrup again 
and pour boiling on melon and seal 
well. 

To PICKLE RADISH Pops—Place the 
youngest pods in brine twenty-four 
hours, drain them and pour over 
them spiced vinegar at boiling point. 
Add a clove of garlic to each jar. 

STUFFED PICKLED PEPPERS — Take 
large, sweet green peppers, cut 2 
small slit in the side of each and 
carefully scoop out the seeds. Make 
a strong brine and put the peppers 
to soak in it, changing the brine three 
times. For a filling chop red cabbage, 
onions, green tomatoes, small cucum- 
bers, green grapes, beans, carrots, 
green peppers and a few strips of 
horse radish. Mix these ingredients 
well, seasoning well with mustard 
seed, celery seed, and a little curry 
powder. tub the inside of the pep- 
pers with a mixed spice made of 
ground cinnamon, cloves and allspice, 
then fill with the stuffing. Sew up 
the opening, put the peppers in a 
stone jar, and cover with a strong 
spiced vinegar. Allow them to stand 
at least a month to become well sea- 
soned before using. 

SPICED GRAPES—Grapes make a most 
tasty relish. Select good fruit, and 
to each eight pounds allow four 
pounds of sugar, one pint of vinegar, 
two tablespoons of ground cinnamon, 
one tablespoon of ground cloves, one 
teaspoon of salt. Remove the skins 
from grapes, put them in one kettle, 
with just enough cold water to cover 
them, and the juice and pulp in an- 
other. Stand both over the fire. Let 
skins boil slowly until tender. When 
juice and pulp reach the boilirg point, 
remove them from the fire, and press 
through a colander to extract the 
seeds. Return to the fire, and add 
sugar, vinegar and spices. When the 
skins are tender add them and the 
water in which they were boiled toe 
the juice, and cook slowly -until it 
thickens well when cooled. Pack in 
jelly glasses and store away until 
wanted. 

QUINCE HONEY—Four pounds sugar, 
three cups water and six quinces. Rub 
the fruit hard to remove all down 
and fuzz, then wash, cut in halves, 
and remove seeds and the stiff seed 
pockets. Grate the quinces on a coarse 
grater or put through a meat grinder. 
Put sugar and crates over the fire, 
stir until sugar is dissolved, let boil 


[To Page 25.] 
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The Bees and Boy 
GERTRUDE PALMER 


A freckled boy, one summer day 
Was resting in the shade from play, * 
And saw, as it went by, a bee 
That flew from flower to distant 
in haste he followed, soon he found 
The largest hollow tree around. 
lor many years it had been dead 
And to decay its heart had fed. 


tree. 


Still round the standing trunk did twine 
The crushing elasp of clinging vine 
Half hiding, half revealing all 

The weakness tottering for a fall, 
When, back to earth that nourished long 
Should crumble forest monarch strong, 
Te saw these things, this careless boy, 
But little recked them in his joy. 


lor here a busy swarm of bees 

Had made their home. The gentle freeze 
Was laden with the humming drone 
Made by the honey bees alone. 

The eager search of boyish eyes 

Seon spied a hole of goodly size 
Where wood was thin and nature’s lore 
‘old hopefu lItales of hidden store. 


if others helped him he must share 
The treasure gained. Why find declare? 
That ready pole his hands could place 
So he could climb to open space. 

Ife could obtain the needed pail 

\Why not alone this task assail? 

Thus quickly, worked-out action’s plan 
lor embroyo'’s successful man. 


And, in a little while he stands 

With ready pail and eager hands, 

Reside the hole that he had seen 

Above where vines made heavy screen. 
He paused a moment, just to taste 

The sweets within, then in his haste 
lie pressed his weight against the tree 
To break more of its shell to see 


The honey stored. Then crashing sound 
Told ancient forest king had found 
A place to rest its grizzled head, 

Dazed for a time, it may be said, 

The boy was still, but loud repines 
Then rose from midst of ruined vines, 
For angry bees with little pause 
Avenge the breaking of their laws. 


And so the freckled boy was stung 
Full many times before he sprung 
Away, and ran with might and main 
That mother’s balm might ease his pain. 
He later carried to his home 

A little dark, unwholesome comb, 

For all the honey white and fine. 

Had trickled down the clinging vine. 


As this he saw the small boy thought 
Had I the right assistance sought 
Part had been mine, but greedy haste 
Has lost it all. ‘Tis needles waste, 
Then his bright eyes gazed up afar, 
Saw they his future’s shining star? 
I cannot stay, I only know _ 

This lesson through his life will go 
Forever, and each hope and plan 

Of his includes his fellowman. 





The Grasshopper of Fame 


BEATRICE M. PARKER 
If you were to visit Boston you 
would see on the cupola of one of 


‘r most famous buildings a very 
‘eculiar weathervane, and you might 

tempted to exclaim: “I did not 
now that they ever made grasshop- 
er weathervanes!” 

This grasshopper is a very famous 
ne. In the first place it is the oldest 
-rasshopper in the United States and 
as “varied with the wind” for al- 
most one and three-quarters centuries 
on its elevated perch on Faneuil Hall. 

Peter Faneuil was one of the most 
eminent and public-spirited citizens of 
hoston. He inherited a large estate 
from his uncle, Andrew Faneuil, and 
the grasshopper which was on the 
summerhouse, was thought to be the 
crest of the uncle. Boston at that 
time was a growing town and badly 
in need of a market house and town 
hall. Peter Faneuil gave the original 
building and grounds to the town for 
this purpose. The original building 
was of brick, one hundred feet long 
and forty feet in width and _ the 
cupola was surmounted by the grass- 
hopper which you see today on the 
present Faneuil Hall. The history of 
this grasshopper shows some remark- 
able and thrilling escapes. The first 
building was almost entirely destroyed 
by fire in July, 1761, but the grass- 
hopper and brick walls were saved so 
that three years later the building 
was rebuilt and the grasshopper again 
watched the breezes blow. In 1905 the 
hall was found to be so small for the 
population of the city that it was 
found nec to enlarge it by ad- 


cing a third story and rebuilding one 
ot the side walls. The grasshopper 
was again put back and once more 
became a familiar sight to the people 
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in the market district. During the 
tire of 1761 the grasshopper had his 


narrowest escape, for the support on 
which he rested was burned away 
and the grasshopper fell to an ad- 
joining roof but was _ fortunately 
rescued uninjured. 

This grasshopper is five and one- 
half feet long and was originally 
made of copper, although later it was 
gilded to protect it from the weather. 
In 1852 it was taken to be repaired, 
again in 1SS!) it was given new eyes, 
horns and two new feet. Inside of its 
body is a copper box in which various 
records have been kept from the time 
it was first placed upon the original 
hall, and each time it has been re- 
paired or removed for any purpose 
new records have been added so that 
the grasshopper tells quite a tale each 
time it is examind. 

The Boston grasshopper was made 
by a well-known coppersmith and 
wood carver of colonial times. Deacon 
Shem Drowne. Deacon Drowne was 
a very ingenious worker and for many 
Years his weathervanes were on not- 
able sites in and around Boston. 

It is further interesting to note 
the second Faneuil Hall was the one 
in which the famous Boston town 
meetings of the revolutionary period 
were held; and the third one was 
made famous by such men as Web- 
ster, Choate, Everett, and Sumner. 


that 





A Novel Nest of Ants 
EDITH 
Everyone has watched ants. at 
their business of making underground 
homes. But this nest of ants is more 
worth while. It takes some search to 
find them all but ther are worth get- 
ting and keeping. The first one is 
contest-ant. The others are defined 
in two lines each. What are they” 
This ant is one who struggles hard 
and long. 
And wins the race because his soul is 
strong. 


PETERS 


This ant is boastful, dares you do 
him harm, 


Is ready to fight at any alarm. 


You may trust this ant, he is brave 
and true, 

Ready at short notice to dare and do. 

At this moment this ant comes into 
view, 

He never delays what there is to do. 

While this one to what you say will 
accede, 

He agrees with you in word and in 
deed. 


True and honest chis ant will ever be, 
Your friend to the end as you will 
soon see. 


You can get this ant if money you own, 
Your work he will do without sigh or 
groan. 


Then here's an ant that will oft run 
av ay. 

“Not long in one place you'll get him 
to stay. 


This ant is easy to manage or twist. 
I think him a good one to end the list. 





Oldtime Footman 
WILLIS P. KNIGHT 


It is doubtful if many young people 
know the original and true meaning 
of the word “footman.” At the pres- 
ent time such a servant has little to 
do that is suggestive of the name. The 
footman of today is “dressed up” and 
rides on the same seat as the driver, 
or else he sits on a little seat behind 
the body of the coach, very straight 
indeed, and it is his duty to hurry 
down and open the door of the car- 
riage or coach. But the footman of 
yesterday was really a footman, just 
what the mame implies. He was a 


very important personage and no 
heavy carriage could possibly get 
along without his services. 

In the old days we would have 


found the greater number of footmen 
in England and some of the European 
countries. The public roads of those 
countries were not what our roads of 
today are; they were poorly kept up, 
and during many seasons, or, in fact, 
after amy very heavy shower, all 
heavy vehicles had to be helped 
through the mud. The driver had his 
hands full im attending to the horses 
and driving them with proper caution 
and so it became the duty of special 
men to get the coach out of the 





muddy places. These men were called 
“footmen.” 

Footmen were strong and robust 
and had to have the strength to keep 
abreast of the coach by running by 
its side or behind it. When they came 
upon a mud hole the footmen put 
their shoulders to the wheels and 
pushed and lifted with all their might 
to aid the horses in getting it upon 
solid ground again. Of course, one 
can readily see that footmen could 
not wear a tot of finery such as is 
seen on footmen today, but their dress 
was sensible. 

Nor did the footmen have to keep 
running all of the time as one might 
imagine, to keep up with the coach, 
because the roads were so poor that 
to make five miles an hour was con- 
sidered very good driving indeed. But 
as the coach often went from 15 to 
30 miles on a long trip the footmen 
found his strength taxed to its ut- 
most, especially if he had many mud 
holes through which to help the 
ecach. 





Pickling and Preserving Recipes 
{From Page 24.] 

five minutes, skin, stir in grated 

quince, and cook slowly, stirring often 


about thirty minutes, till thick like 
honey. Put into jars and screw on 
covers as usual. 

CANNING BEETS—-Select small beets, 
put into boiling water and boil for 
twenty minutes, cool and slip off the 
skins. Pack in jars. Fill jars with 
cold water, adjust the rubbers, put 


bottom of which 
rack. Surround the jars partly with 
cold water, cover the boiler, and 


one hour. Lift one jar at a 
screw down the lid, cover boiler, and 
boil for another hour. You cannot 


lift the lids from any of the jars and 
lay them on the table, and put them 
back on the jar, and have the con. 
tents keep. The lid must be screwed 
down without taking them from the 
jar. The lids should be solid. 

PICKLE NASTURTIUM SEED Pops-— 
These are considered equal to capers. 
Gather them as soon as the blossoms 
are off and place in brine for three 
days, stirring once a day. Take some 
strong cider or wine vinegar and 
spice well with horseradish, pepper, 
salt cloves and quartered nutmeg, or 
mace in whole leaves. Place drained 
pods in this, let come to boil and put 
in bottles and seal. 

THREE FRUIT JAM-—Take six 
apples, weigh them, and take 
same weight of large plums and 
pears. Mash all the fruit, then core 
and pare the apples, cut them in 
pieces and cover with cold water, 
stone, skin and quarter the plums, 
pare, core and divide pears into neat 
pieces. Have ready two cups of apple 
juice, put in preserving pan, add 
plums, pears and the drained apples, 
stew until fruit is nearly a pulp, then 
add an equal amount of sugar for the 


the 


large | 


good } 





' 
tops on loosely, stand in a boiler, the } 
is protected by a! 


boil | 
cime, | 


fruit. Pour in jars and seal. 
GRAPE JELLY—-To one galion of, 
grapes, green or ripe, picked and 


washed, and drained of all water, add 


one-half cup of water, and cook fruit | 


until done, do not stir but keep 
pushed down in the juice until all are 
well cooked. Now take an earthen 
bowl! and through a sieve strain the 
grape juice. and to each measure or 
pound of juice, add one pound of 
granulated sugar, while juice is verv 
hot. Scir until sugar is all dissolved, 
set the mixture away to ool. and it 
wlil be the finest jelly. with the finest 
flavor, and without one moment's 
cooking. 

GRAPE JELLY—Crush the fruit, caok 
till well pulped, then strain in a jelly 
bag over night. Boil the juice for half 
an hour, skimming often, allow three 
pints of sugar to two quarts of the 
juice, boil till it jellies, pour into 
tumblers and seal. 

QUINCE CATSUP 
quarter core and 
minutes, in enough 
seorching. Skim out, 
slightly cover with 
few minutes, then chop fine. 
quarts of the chopped 
two quarts of chopped sour 
apples, four green peppers, with the 
seeds, taken out, and chopped, 
cup of grated horseradish, six table- 
spoons of white mustard seed. two 
tablespoons of salt and ginger, six 
cups of sugar, six cups of vinegar, and 
two cups of lemon juice. Mix well 
in a stone jar and allow it to stand 
over night. 


Pare the quinces, 
stew for 


when softened 


To 


In morning put over the 
fire in a preserving kettle, and sim- 
mer very slowly for two hours. Pour 
boiling into pickle jars and seal at 
once. 

Spicep CeLery—Fifteen ripe toma- 
toes, five bunches of celery, two cups 
of sugar, one and a half cups of 
vinegar, one tablespoon of salt, one 
teaspoon of mustard, one teaspoon of 
ground cloves, one teaspoon of ground 
cinnamon, one tablespoon of celery 
seed, and one good-sized red pepper. 
Chop the celery, peppers and tomatoes 
together, then mix all the ingredients 
and boil slowly one and a half hours. 
This will be found delicious with any 
kind of meat, and will keep well if 
sealed up in bottles with paraffin 
melted over the cork. 
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FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 








FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can b* 
supplied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, 
MASS., by the FRANK E. DAVIS COM 
PANY, with newly caught, KEEPABLE 
OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland dealer 
could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER 
DIRECT sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO 
YOUR HOME. We PREPAY express on al! 
orders east of Kansas. Our fish are pure, ap- 
petizing and economical and we want YOU to 
try some, payment subject to your approval. 


SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish. 
are delicious for breakiast. They are freshly 
packed in brine and will not spoil on your hands. 


CODFISH, as we salt it, ts white, boneless 
and ready for instant use. it makes a sub- 
stantial meal, a tine change irom meat, at a 
much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER fs the best thing known 
for salads. Right fresh from the water, our 
lobsters simply are boiled and packed in 
PARCHMENT-LINED CANS. They come to 
you as the purest and safest lobsters you can 
buy and the meat is as crisp and natural as if 
you took it from the shell yourself. 


FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, 
that your whole tamily will enjoy No other 
flavor is just like that of clams, whether fried 
or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, 
SHRIMP to cream on toast, CRABMEAT 
for Newburg or deviled, SALMON ready to 
serve, SARDINES of all kinds, TUNNY for 
salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS and every good 
thing packed here or abroad you ean get direct 
from us and keep right on your pantry shelf for 
regular or emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECI. 
PES tor preparing all our products. Write for ..-" 
zt. Our list tells how each kind of fish is put ..~” 
up, with the delivered price, so youc an.” 
choose just what you will enjoy most. .."" 

Send the coupon jor it now. / 


.” Frank E. 
FRANK E. avie Co. 
DAVIS CO. r 37Ceatral Whart 
87 Central wv” Gloucester, Mass, 
Wharf "Please send me your lat- 
Glesnstte wv” est Fish Price List. 
Mass. ft BM cic 40 enncnueiniiins 
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If you say: 
éé 
I saw your adv 


“In the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which I 
subscribe,” when write any of 
our advertisers, vou are guaranteed 
satisfaction in vour dealings with 
any advertiser herein. 

If any article advertised in this 
paper that you buy, is found to 
be not as advertised, we give your 
money back. 


But, when writing the advertisers 
you must tell them you saw the adv 
in Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist. 


If you don’t tell the advertiser that, 
you have no protection. You help 
yourself when you say that, for: 


You prove to the firm you write 
to that, being one of our subscribers, 
you are entitled to its best service 
and lowest prices. 

You remind the advertiser that if 
he fails to do the right thing by you 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
2 matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable 
the advertiser to tell where your inquiry 
or order came from. 

: That helps to convince the advertiser 
= that it pays to advertise in this paper. 

And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading 
and swindling advertisements. 

When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which [ sub- 
scribe,” you do the one thing required 
of each subscriber under our broad con- 
tract, whereby we agree to refund to 
any subscriber the purchase price of any 
article advertised in our paper, if found 
not to be as advertised. 

im each copy, 


Thie contract ie printed 
at head of first column on editorial page, 


Voneeceveyeeen agen rN 
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Four Apron Models 
Who has too many aprons? Not the 
average woman. Four very practical 
designs are described below: 
7286—Ladics’ Apron 
This apron offers complete protec- 
tion when cooking, preserving or doing 
heavy housework. It may be made with 





6833 





Which Pattern Will You Choose 


or without a seam in front as well as 


in the back, and with the neck high, 
with collar, or low and round. The 
pleeves are cut in one with the body 


and may be long or short. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 6% 
yards of 36-inch material. 
7115—A Cover All 

Although this apron can be used for 
housework it is designed primarily for 
office use and similar purposes. It may 
open in front or back and may have 
a small bib or not as preferred. The 
pockets are commodious. Dark sateen, 
brilliantine, etc. The pattern is cut 
in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires 2% yards 56-inch 
material. 

6833—Cooking Apron 

A “worth-while” design is this one 
which may be developed in linen, ging- 
ham or calico. The apron covers the 
skirt of the dress and has a bib which 
covers the waist The bib ends tie at 
the waistline in the back. The pattern 
is cut in one size and requires to make 
it 2% yards of 27-inch material. 


6864—-Ladics’ Apron and Cap 
This cap and apron are for the 
woman who rcally works The cap 


is gathered into band, which turns 
back from the fa The apron has a 
fitted front panel and this is joined to 
cide gores, both formin; traps which 
pass over the houlders to the waist- 
line in the bac] The side back gores 
of the apron extend only the belt. 
Large . poc! re titched in with 
the side and front gor The pattern 
is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches 


bust measure Medium size requires 
4% yards of 36-inch material 

Price of each of the above patterns 
310 cents. Order by number from our 
Fashion Department, care of this 


paper. 





A Couple of Washcloths 


KATHERINE C., MEADER 

While we all realize that no guest 
chamber is fully equipped without 
plenty of towels, not every hostess 
thinks how much a couple of wash- 
cloths will add to the comfort of her 
guest. 

The woven on¢ smooth on one 
side and rough on the other, can be 
bought very cheaply and are very 
serviceable, but many people, includ- 


ing myself, much prefer the knit ones. 
There seems lately to have been a 





revival of the somewhat neglected art 
of knitting, and medical authorities 
claim that it is specially beneficial 
and soothing to people suffering from 
nervous troubles; much more so than 
crocheting or the various forms of 
needlework. 

A ball of cotton, No 8 or 10, 
make two washcloths, and the 
is light and easy for summer 
noons. 

A knit 
an “individual” 
soap, and tied with a 
makes a pretty and useful gift for 
anyone and _ will be especially ac- 
ceptable to the “summer girl’ for her 
handbag. 


will 
work 
after- 


around 
toilet 


wrapped 
of nice 
dainty ribbon 


washcloth 
cake 


sale at 


They always find a ready 
church fairs and bazars, and I know 
a lady who knit over twenty last 
summer and laid them away for 


Christmas gifts. 
I give the directions for two styles, 
and a 


a round one, my favorite, 
square one, which many prefer. 

The round one looks rather difh- 
cult, but is really very simple, being 
knit in 12 sections, each shaped like 
a piece of pie: Cast on 35 stitch 
and knit across once. 

First row—Knit 33 leaving 2 on 
left-hand needle, turn and knit back 
plain. 


Second row—Knit 31, leaving 4 on 
left-hand needle, turn and knit back 
plain. Continue this way until there 
are 34 stitches on left-hand needle 
and only one on right. 

Then knit down the whole 
back, plain. 

This completes one section. segin 
again, knitting 33 stitches and leaving 
left-hand, back plain, then 51, 


85 and 


2 on 
etc. 

After knitting 12 sections bind off 
the work and sew the edge of the 
last section to the first. A simple, 
crocheted border adds a pretty finish 
but no color should be used, as it 
would fade from washing and boiling. 


No 2. The square washcloth. Cast 
on 70 stitches, and knit across once, 
plain. 

First row—Knit 5, seam 5, alter- 
nately, clear across. Turn. 

Second row, going back, knit 3, 
seam 5, across. 

Third, 4th, 5th and Gth rows the 
same. 

This forms a series of squares or 
checks across the work, five stitches 
wide and six stitches long. 

Now for the second line of checks. 






First row—Seam 5, kmit 5, alter- 
nately, clear across. 

Second row—Seam 5, knit 5, across. 

Third, 4th, 5th and 6th rows the 
same. 

Knit as many sets of checks as are 
necessary to make the washcloth 
square, about 15, probably, or a little 
longer than wide if desired. 

A crocheted edge on this one, too, 
makes a very pretty and durable fin- 
ish, for one’s individuality shows 
even in so small and so prosaic a 
thing as a washcloth. 








Sand Bags 


Instead of Pins—Have 
several tiny t : 


s made of strong cloth 





) 


filled with d, and use them to 
weight down a paper pzeiicrn instead 
of pinning it to the cloth when cut- 
ting out a garment. It saves much 


wear and tear on the pattcrn, and the } 


work of cutting out can be done much 





more rapidly by their use. Four or 
five bars will be required for a pat- 
tern of medium size, one being needed 
at each cor er ansle. If, when 
though using the pattern it is 
pressed < smoothly and rolled 
around a rmil'ng tube, instead of be- 
ing folded to fit the envelope, it will 
be much easier to use next time. 
[Harriet Meade. 

Better Lights—In homes where 
lamps are still used, here are a few 
hints which greatly improve their 
lighting value. After washing the 
chimneys in hot soapsuds, rinse in 


ammonia water. After partially dry- 
ing with an ordinary cloth, finish 
polishing with a starched one. 
Washed in this way they shine most 
beautifully. Soak the new wick in 
strong vinegar before using and dry 
before putting into the oil. Also add 
a teaspoon of fine table salt to the oil 
in the lamp and thus avoid having 
any odor during the burning. Every- 
one knows how soon the large round 
wicks become too short to reach the 
oil unless the lamp is brimming full. 
When I put a new wick in our burn- 


er, I take a coarse needle threaded 
with heavy woolen yarn and proceed 


to draw the threads through the oil 
end of the wick as closely as possible, 
leaving each stitch hanging down 
about three inches. This makes a 
double fringe. The yarn will absorb 


the oil as rapidly as the wick and 
you will be able to use your wick 
twice as long.—[Mrs. F. N., New 
York. 





American Agriculturist’ 


Write Today 
See newest designs—at wholesale 
Prices—cirect from manufactur- 
ers. Cash or casy payments— 
30 days’ trial — year’s test. 
pay freight and ship witi.in 
24 hours. $100,000 guarantee. 
Ask for Catalog Mo. 100 
KALAMAZOO STCVE Co. 
Manufacturers 





Direct to. You¥ 




















shift, standard of standards, 
own and commission 


besides 

ou will show your friends 

erein it excells other $100 

typewriters, and explain to 
them our most liberal! off: 

ever madetcn a strictly 

modern,single shift type- 

writer and a Woodstock at 

A that. By post rard or letter 
simply say, a: ‘articulars.’ 

1. Mai PF - 


woopstock ITER CO., Dept. S623 Chicago,!iinois 
ENT establishing everywhere. Many sales easily made. 

AG Ss Self-seliing Woodstock the latest great seller. W: ite 
for terms and territory. Act now. 


az 












FORD KE BOOK 


All tue ialest ana Iunny jokes, ana storieson 
the FORD automobile, Hundreds of them and all 
good ones, Also JITNEY jokes, Moving Pictur 
and acage jokes, Laugh till you shake, A neat colo: 
covered book by mail for only TEN C 
PIKE PUB.CO, BOX 334 
. NORWALK, CONN, 
s z, 
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Write to us for catalogs. 


To insure Victor quality, always 
ous trademark, 
It is on 
every Victrola and every Victor 
ecord. It is the only way to 
identify genuine Victrolas and 


look for the 
His Master's Voice.” 


Victor Records. 


e world’s greatest artists 
entertain you on the Victrola 


No matter where you live, you can hear in your own home the best music of ‘all the world. 
The Victrola brings to you the superb art of the most famous singers, musicians and entertainers 
who are the delight of thousands in the great musical centers. 


absolutely true to life—just as though they were actually standing before you. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors and Victrolas 

—$10 to $400—and play the music you know and like best. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 

Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only with 
Victor Needles or Tangs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. 

q safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 


Victrola 


And on the Victrola you hear them 


Victor Records cannot be 








“HIS MASTERS VOICE’ 
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stamps for their return, 


HAVONDODEUD UU AN DYE EDEN 


Auto League a Fraud 

In making effeetive a fraud order 
denying: the use of the United: States 
mails to the International Automobile 
League, Inc, and the International Au- 
tomobile League Tire company of 
Buffalo, N Y, and A. C. Bidwell, presi- 
dacnt of both concerns, the postoilice 
department has sounded the death 
knell of enterprises which government 
investigations show have victimized 
thousands of motor car owners im all 
ports of the country. 

This’ Bidwell employed agents who 
solicited members for the league, rep- 
resenting that the league had con- 
tracts With manufacturers of standard 
automobile tires and _ accessories, 
which enabled him to sell members 
such articles at dealers’ and mamufac- 
turers’ prices. League members testi- 
fied that when they endeavored to 
realize the big savings promised by 
the prices listed on standard articles 
were informed that the league 
wus just out, but that an excellent 
article manufactured especially for 
the league could be supplied in place 
of the one ordered. When members 
complained, they were referred to a 
clause in the membership contract 
which specified that goods listed would 
be furnished when obtainable. 

Members testified that five or six 
years after they had paid their initial 
S1lU annual fee to the league, an ai- 
tempt was made to collect 310 for 
each of these years on the strength of 
a clause in the application making 
membership perpeutating unless res- 
ignation was filed by registered mail 
before the expiration of the 
membership year. 

We have warned readers time and 
time again to steer clear of this outfit. 
This decision of the government but 
confirmed the opinion formed of this 


they 


OU days 


company and published for the guid- 
ance of readers back in April, 1915, 
more than a year ago. 

The day after first writing your 


Service Bureau, the rug arrived from 
that company. Thanks for your efforts 
in the matter.—[Mrs William Farr, 
Wyoming, N Y. 





Our Legal Adviser 
‘son signed an agreement to sell 
estate describing same by the 
boundaries and as containing so many 
acres of land, more or less. Later the 
rehaser refused to accept the deed, 
ng there were not as many acres as 
resented What can be done?—[R. 
M., Pennsylvania. 
Known boundaries mentioned in a 
iced govern and not the number of 
icres, furthermore, the words more or 
s were used. The purchaser is. en- 
tled to the land included in the boun. 
rics mentioned in the agreement 
{no more. If he refuses to take it, 
suit can be brought against him for 
in 














lamages. 
No Property to Attach 
\ person sells. grain to a man. for 
“which he does not pay and judgment 


is obtained against him for the amount 
of the claim. The creditor later learns 
iat all property of the debtor is in 
ime of his wife. What can be 
lone?—[{F. E. H., New York 
If the debtor has no property, it 
nity not be possible to collect. The 
“nership of the property might 
been ascertained before bring- 
ng suit. 





; in real estate be attached to secure 
a Cmrim?—[J. T., New Jersey. 


It ciumnot umless. the debtor is a 
hon-residen’* or has absconded from 
hn swedito Z.. In other cases, suit can 
Se brought and judgment obtained, 


en levy made on the property. 





'f a county highway is laid out across 
t ‘Ss furm thereby causing real dam- 
BEC. is he entitled to more than the 
— of the land taken?—[J. L. G., 
ew. York, 

an is entitled to all damages caused’ 
} uch may be more than the propor- 
“onal value of the land taken. 


Died During Tenancy 
ret, March of last year, a person 
Shares @4need_to operate a farm on 
fertiii. He furnished one-half of the 
furnig; Paid one-half of the taxes, 
oe nished team and tools and paid the 
aad ta a man. He died in October 
as ees wife was requested to vacate 
paed ate Is the wife entitled to 

“nat Oo > av Son 
New York, the Bay Sad ‘graiat—(J. A. 
mm. there was not a written lease, 
App could be compelled to vacate. 
arently the estate of her husband 


vous Orange Judd Service Bureatl wnmnn 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
send us fuil details of your case, or claim, with all the papers about it and = 
) also inelose your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturistshowing that you are a paid up subscriber; or if not 
such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming: a subscriber. 








is entitled to a share of the crops as 


agreed, otherwise his labor and ex- 
pense would have been furnished 
without return. 


Recovering Lumber 

The owner of a sawmill took a lease 
of adjoining land and authorized a person 
for whom he had sawed lumber to stack 
the lumber on the land. The owner of 
the land used the lumber. What can 
the owner of the lumber do?—[C. W. M., 
New York. 

The owner of the land had no right 
whatever to use the lumber and suit 
can be brought against him for the 
amount of same. 


Tractor on Strects 

Can a city_or town authorities pre- 
vent a man from running his traction 
engine along the streets?—[{J. C. W., 
Pennsylvania. 

They undoubtedly can if the engine 
is considered an injury to the streets 
or interferes with travel. 


Two Sides to Lane 

A man sent a partial descrintion 
given in a deed and asks what can be 
done regarding a question of owner- 
ship of a narrow lane next to the ad- 
joining owner?—[0. G. W., Ohio. 

The extract from the deed _ sent 
mentions the boundaries only on one 
side of the lane. The deeds of the 
adjoining land must be read and the 
lines on both sides of the lane run by 
a surveyor in order to ascertain the 
width of the lane. 








Land for Road 
Can a person prevent a town 
taking some of his best land for a 
if he is willing 
land in another 


from 
; road 
to give the necessary 


place?—[C. F. A., New 





Jersey. 
If a town prefers to take land by 
the right of eminent domain in ord>r 


to obtain what it desires, it has the 
right to do so. If it does so take 
land, it can be compelled to pay a 
fair price for it. 





Jottings from the Farmers 


I think I read an article in Ameri- 


can Agriculturist concerning potato 
seed as an extinct product for which 
some professor of agriculture sought 


in vain. If he will come to Windber. 
Pa, he will find in my garden a potato 
Plant having a cluster of three tomato. 
like fruits growing on a single stem. 
I have not grown any / 


potatoes for 24 
years because the garden plot is lim- 


ited. .I just chanced to do so on ac- 
count of having some sprouty pota- 
toes. Please send that professor 


A. E. Husted. 


around.—[Rey 





A great deal of 


the Grimin 
Grimm. At its best, 
limited to a ‘rtain 


variet which is 


trimm alifalf 





type of soil. 





is a point which many of the e ri 
mental workers entirely overlook. The 
type of soil is a large factor in the 
east. Grimm certainly needs enconr- 


\ 


agement in central New York and 
northern Pennsylvania.—[{F. R. sStev- 
ens, New York. 


Farmers in Westchester county, Pa, |! 


are feeling the milk situation very 
acutely. Farm labor is $3 to $3.25 per 
day. <A recent article in a Pennsylva- 
nia farm paper states that Chicago is 
the only successful stand which farm- 
ers have ever made. This is not cor- 
rect as Boston in 1907 or 190S made a 
successful stand by buying milk. Mr 
Hunter, secretary of the Boston asso- 
ciation, was under indictment for vio- 
lation of the Sherman antitrust law at 
the time of his death three or four 


years ago. We certainly appreciate the | 


interest American Agriculturist is tak. 


ing in the campaign for better milk 
and milk prices.—[A. B. Huey, Sec- 
retary Interstate Milk Producers’ As- 


sociation. 





New Pennsylvania Zoologist 

Prof J. G. Sanders is the newly ap- 
pointed economic zoologist of the 
Pennsylvania state department of ag- 
riculture. He is an author of impor- 
tant works on entomological subjects 
and as an entomologist made 
rapid strides in his special line of 
work in Ohio and Wisconsin. In 1901 
Prof Sanders received his doctor's de- 
gree from Otterbein university in 
Ohio, following which he took up 


entomological and zoological work in | 
connection with the Ohio state uni- 
versity. Shortly after this he became 


scientific expert inthe United States de- 
partment of agriculture and was also 
in charge of inspection of imported 
plants for the department. Later he 


| 


' 


| 





went to the university of Wisconsin 
and while there became chief in- 
spector of nurseries and orchards and 
of insecticides and _ fungicides. In 
1915 he occupied the important place 
of state entomologist in Wisconsin. 
Prof Sanders, who is taking up the 














Professor J. G. Sanders 


work in Pennsylvania where Prof H. 
A. Surface left off, comes with a 
strong backing, and farmers of Penn- 
sylvania welcome him to their state. 





of C. D. Tracy 
are pur- 


Visitors to the farm 
in St Lawrence county, N Y 


ticularly attracted to the businesslike 
type of Holstein cows which he is 
milking. Mr Tracy has been active 


in increasing the productive capacity 





° 27 


in a herd 
advanced 


of his herd for som time. 
of 37 milkers, eight are in 
registry. The careful observer notes 
that the cows have the true dairy 
type and show striking evidences of 
heavy production. 

One of the highly respected poultry 
raisers in Philadelphia county, Pa, 


John D. Nevins, now in his 73d yea 

He has been a poultry raiser for 
nearly GU years. i first pair of 
Brahma fowls, then known us Shang- 
hais, were given tohim by his father 
in 1852. For 47 years he was an an 
exhibitor at many shows fle is now 
president of the Pennsylvania Light 
Brahma club, and at one time repre- 
sented poultry interes!s of  WPennayl- 
vania on the state bourd of agricul- 
ture. 

In St Lawrence county, N Y, Les- 
lie Craig is becoming a prominent 
breedcr of choice Jersey cattle. Dur- 
ing the last few years he has made 
a specialiy of T’ercheron horses. Some 


of his neighbors in the surrounding 
country testify in the highest terms 
of the fine colts they Hen tten 
from his noble stallions Buckeye Boy 
and Superior. Farmers ure looking 
with more and more favor upon the 
farm breeding of draft horses. It is 
because of this that many farmers are 
attracted to the profitable and inter- 
esting work which Mr Craig is con- 
ducting. Mr Craig is also an advocate 
of proper and liberal use of fertilizers 
for the improvement of old pastures. 
This vear he used a ton of ground 
limestone and a half ton of acid 
phosphate per acre. He looks forward 
promising results as from com- 
fertilizer 


to as 
piete 





Even Your Wear 
Can’t Faze 
These Socks 


If there’s any work that 
makes a man’s socks look 
“all-shot-to-pieces,” it’s 
farm work. You’re on your 
feet most of the time, doing 
the jobs that are hard on 
shoes and even harder on 
socks. Don’t put up with 
sorefeet and quickly worn- 
cut hose. Buysocksthat are 
built strongest where 
the wear is hardest. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


has heavily reinforced heels, 

; soles and toes—securely knit- 

ontops. Buy Durable Durham 

f Hosiery for the whole fam- 

ily. It gives everybody 

= longer wear because it is 

; made from the stretchiest, 

sturdiest yarn we canmake. 

It sells for 10, 15 and 25 

cents. If your dealer hasn’t 

Durable Durham Hosiery, 
ask him to get it. 

When you’re in town have 

the storekeeper show you 

the 25-cent Mercerized 

Durable Durham Hosiery. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, N. C. 
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Factory 


Prices 
$5 to $23 






ate —s in 
ELS) Save 


———— 









: Freight Paid—A Year’s Trial 
Save from $5 to $23 by buying direct from factory. 
65 years’ reputation k of every stove, Ourlong 
experience and big output gives you a better stove 
or range at less cost. 


Gold Coin Stoves and Ranges 


Use one for a year---money refunded if it doesn’t 
prove absolutely satisfactory. We pay freight, 
guarantee safe delivery and send every stove ready 
toset up. Big Free Cai Send for it now. 
See why improved features of old Coin Stoves help 
you save fuel and bake better. Write today. 


GOLD COINSTOVECO., 1 Oak St., Trey, N. ¥. 











BETWEEN TWO LIVES 


A Dramaof the Passing of the Old and the 
Coming of the New in Kural Life 


By Charles William Burkett 


Just ie thing for amateurs. An ideal play for 
granges, farmers’ clubs, rural schools, agricultural 
schools, and colleges and other organizations in 
country districts. inthree acts. Stage and costume 
adaptable to-the simplest facilities. Play rich and 
full of the glory and beauty of country life. First 
strictly agricultural play ever published. Will 
afford an entire evening of fun, entertainment and 
country home lessons. An opportunity for grange 
lecturers to plan an evening ‘‘that's different,” and 
to provide an “open meeting” for an entire country- 
side. Full instructions for staging, costuming and 
acting. Single copy 50 cents, postpaid. Set for 
performing play at special prices. Purchaser grate] 
privilege of producing play. Send orders to 


# ORANGE JUDD COMPA* 





315 Fourth Avenue, New Y..: City, N. ¥, 
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4 cylinder en bloc motor 
3%” bore x 5” stroke 
104-inch wheelbase 
4-inch tires; non-skid rear 
Cantilever rear springs 
Streamline body 
Electric starter 
Electric lights 
Horsepower Magnetic Speedometer 
Complete equipment F.O.B. 








New Series 


Model 75 B 


iN 


{fj 
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The new series Model 75 B has more Think of a car at this price that gets 
power, more style, more room, more com- 20 to 25 miles on a gallon of gas! 
fort and is more complete than any other Can you beat it? 


car for the price in the world. There is not another car on the market 


Think of a car at this price having a under $800 that can equal its performance. 
motor that will develop fifty miles an hour! Order yours today. 





Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 572 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U. S. A.”” 
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